“WITH THE RIGHT KIND OF HELP I 

COULD .SEE EVERY LITTLE BOY AND 

EVERY LITTLE GIRL IN THE WHOLE 
COUNTRY.” 
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This feed, complete in vitamins, makes 
up what layers lose by being confined 


Even city flat-dwellers don’t 
live as artificial a life as the 
average laying hen today. 
Yet we ask her to do many 
times the work that Nature 
intended. 


That’s why Pratt’s put an 
abundance of Sunshine Vita- 
min D into their buttermilk 
laying mash. It gives layers 
all the health-spark of rich 
June sunshine right in the 
shortest, darkest days of the 
year. You don’t have to buy 
cod-liver oil or any other 
special Vitamin D mixture if 
you use Pratts. Here, right 
in the feed, is all laying hens 
need to keep them alive, vig- 
orous, healthy, productive as 
birds on summer range. 

Vitamin D is only one 
of the four vitamins 
necessary to poultry 
that Pratts guarantee 
in this mash. Both Vit- 
amins A and B are es- 
sential to eggs, body 
weight, constitu- 
tional vigor. Un- 
less food con- 
tains enough of 
them to be ef- 
fective, the egg value of the 
best proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats and minerals is lost. 


Here’s still another great 
service that few ever ex- 
pected from a laying mash! 
A guaranteed supply of Vit- 
amin E to prevent sterile 
eggs that result from a feed 
lack of this vitamin! 


_Think of it! A feed for lay- 
ing hens that eliminates one of 


PRATT 












Outemilk LAYING MASH 


° ComPLeTE IN VITAMINS © 


the big causes of unhatchable 





eggs, lack of Vitamin E. What 
a difference it makes! No 
longer can heavy laying so| 
drain breeders of this vitamin | 
that the eggs you most want | 
to be fertile, turn out sterile. | 
Feed them Pratts. Build up | 
and replenish this precious 
Vitamin E with every mouth- | 


ful of feed they take in. 


Complete in Vitamins! A) 
great plus value to the lay- 
ing mash always famous for | 
its well balanced nourish- | 
ment. Its splendid animal and 
cereal proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fats. And essential 
minerals like iodine, calcium, 
phosphorus, salt. Yet with 
all this added value, Pratts 
costs not one penny 
more than any other 
good feed. 


We urge you to see 
your Pratt dealer. He 
also recommends 
Pratts broiler mash 
for making big, fat 
broilers in record time, 
either semi - confined 
or battery feeding. 
And Pratts buttermilk 
fattening mash for making 
prize holiday poultry. 


THE POULTRYMAN’S VITAMIN GUIDE 


FREE oo 


The vitamin story is as important as it is 
mysterious to most of us. We had a man 
who knows a lot about them, make up a 
poultry vitamin guide, sent free and post- 
paid to any poultryman on request. Pratt 
Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dept. 53. 
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I See By the Ads 


T LOOKS like I 

through writin’ about my 
Canada unless I just quit. But before I 
quit I want to tell you how I saw them 
folks at the paper 
mill a skinin’ logs. 

Like I said before 
the logs was sawed 
up in about cordwocd 
lengths. Then they 
fell on a big belt 
which was movin’. It 
took and dumped 
them into great big 
round things as big 
as a small house. 
These round things 
was turnin’ over all 
the time and the logs in there was a 
tumblin’ all over one another. When the 
logs went in there they had the bark on 
them. When they come out they was 
clean as a whistle. New ones kept goin’ 
in at one end and clean ones kept comin’ 
out at the other. It was the slickest thing 
I ever seen in my life. All the time these 
logs was a rollin’ and a bumpin’ into one 
another there was a lot of water a run- 
nin’ on ’em and ever time a piece of bark 
got knocked loose the water took it right 
off. 

When these here logs got the bark 
slicked off they had a right smart piece 
to go to get to the grindin’ machines. But 
you didn’t see nobody loadin’ them on no 
carts or wagons for the trip. No, sir! 
They had a private train of their own 
which was a big wide belt which they fell 
on when they tumbled out of the tumbler. 


won't never get 
trip to 








BILL CASPER 


This here belt took them where they 
was to go. I followed along to see what 
happened. They come to a place where a 
lot of men was workin’ on a platform 
I seen two or 
three men with long sticks in their hands 
with a sharp hook in the end of them 
reachin’ over and jerkin’ a pole off the 
belt ever now and then. 

“What they doin’ that for?” says I to 
the man as was with me. 

“They are watchin’ for two things,” 
says he. “Ever now and then there’s a 
log as is rough on one side and all the 
bark don’t get knocked off at that spot. 


They have to jerk them out and put them | 


on the small machine there which quickly 
grinds the rest of the bark off. Then they 
throw the log back on the apron so it 
can go on to the crushers.” 

“Jiminy Christmas!” says I, ‘“What’s 


that fellow borin’ holes in them logs for?” | 


I was pointin’ to a fellow as would pick 
up a log, throw it on a machine he had, 
turn a handle and—whiz-z-z! Quicker’n 
you could say scat a augur would be 
borin’ clear to the middle of that log. 


“You didn’t let me get through,” says 
he. “Some of these logs has black knot 
holes in them. These has to be bored 


| out clean to keep from havin’ black spots 


in the paper.” 

After seein’ what all was bein’ done 
there I followed the logs to where they 
was dumped in a whoppin’ big room. 
Several men was workin’ in there. May- 
be I can tell you about that in my next 
piece if I don’t get tired writin’ so much 
about Canada. 

I been figgerin’ up it will be Christmas 
before you get to read my next piece in 
this paper. That bein’ so I reckon I 
ought to say, “Christmas gift,” or some- 
thin’ like that. It’s always a race in our 
section to see who can say, “Christmas 
gift” first when you meet up with them 
of a Christmas mornin’. Of course you 
don’t never give nobody nothin’ even if 
they do get it on you first. It’s just a 
way of sayin’, “I hope you have a big 
time this Christmas.” 

So I want to say “Christmas gift” to 
ever last one of you. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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America’s Champion 
Peter Mclaren holds every record in 
America. McLaren uses opiy Plumb Axes, 
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THEIR CHOICE IS THE 
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In Australia 
where chopping 
is a national 
sport, Axe-man 
McCarthy sets 
newrecords with 
a Plumb Axe. 





C LAREN, holder of all American 

Chopping records; Cullen, winner 
of Australia’s underhand chop in 1928; 
McCarthy, a wizard at the standing 
chop: Champions all!...Their unan- 
imous choice is the Plumb Axe. 

A Plumb cuts 20 per cent faster by 
actual test. Its razor edge bites deep; 
its tapered blade clears the cut; its 
perfect “hang” times every stroke. 

Hardness and toughness and keen- 
ness are built into Plumb Steel by sev- 
enty years of tool making experience. 

The axe of experts! Yet it costs no 
more. Your local hardware man has 


the Plumb Axe—with the Red Handle 


' and Black Head. 






A “lifetime” Hammer 


Broad face, toughened head, 
knife-like claws. The ham- 
mer for hard farm use. 
HF 81,1 ib. model, $1.50. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 





Can you fell a tree backwards? 


Can you eharpen, hone and refit your axe? oy 
McLaren reveals axe secrets in his new Axe me P 
Send 25c to F. Plumb, Inc.,4861 James St., Phila..** 
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THE THIRTY CARLOADS IN THIS TRAIN REACHED DALLAS NOVEMBER 13 FOR 
DISTRIBUTION TO THE FARMERS WHO HAD BOUGHT THEM 
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The South Is Attaining Leadership in Public 


= OF the United States of 
America from the beginning 
have accepted the principle of 
free and universal education as funda- 
mental to democratic society. To 
make an educational system truly 
democratic, it was, of course, necessary to reach out and 
serve even the most remote community with the best that 
could be afforded with the funds and talent at hand. And 
beyond this it was necessary to provide higher institutions 
of learning also. Out of these early efforts came the de- 
velopment of what is today the world’s most extensive 
method of giving educational advantages to all. 
Here in the South it was really not until after the Civil 
War that free education was given a chance. All that, 
however, is history now and we are living in a new era. 


Thanks to a new type and a more enlightened leadership, 
the South is not only marching abreast the balance of the 
nation but in many respects is forging ahead. ‘That is par- 
ticularly true of rural education. It was here that it got 
under full headway first and it is here that the greatest 
progress is being made at the present time. 

A recent report of the United States Bureau of Education 
brings some exceedingly gratifying information to us with 
reference to the growth of the consolidated school idea. 
Its investigations show that during the period between 
1919-20 and 1928-29 over 18,000 one-teacher rural schools 
were closed throughout the South. At the end of that 
same period the growth of consolidated schools here in the 
South had reached a maximum of 8,640, representing 49 
per cent of the total for the whole country. 

While no state in the South has held first place in num- 


ber of one-teacher schools, yet the school system of the 
South in the past was woefully inadequate. Realizing that 


Education 





we could not make social, civic, and 
economic progress with the education- 
al system as it was, a crusade against 
the one-room school was launched. 
The alternative offer was the erection 
of large central schools with adequate 
equipment and better trained teachers. Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Mississippi have been among the most ag- 
gressive and successful leaders in this effort. 


Georgia stands out as a conspicuous example. Twelve 
years ago there were more than 5,000 one-teacher schools 
in that state. Ten years later this number had been re- 
duced by almost 4,000, or by more than 70 per cent. No 
other state save North Carolina, where 50 per cent of the 
one-teacher schools have been closed, even approaches this 
figure. 


In discussing rural school progress the Bureau of Edu- 
cation says that “data from Georgia indicate the greatest 
progress where the number reported in 1928 (one-teacher 
schools) was only 26.3 per cent of the number 10 years 
previously.” During the ten-year period under review by 
the Bureau there were 17 states that reduced one-teacher 
schools by 25 per cent or more. Seven of these were 
Southern States. 

The Bureau is also authority for the statement that “the 
school which teaches only the three R’s is a historic institu- 
tion.” However fascinating this type of school may be in retro- 
spect, we welcome its passing and the coming of this new 
type system with the opportunity it brings to both teacher 
and child as well as to the public. It is gratifying that 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 


lina, and Texas “are among the 
states reporting broadened curric- C. CUM 
ula for large rural schools.” . ‘ : 
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creatures of the 


Science peering into the dim 
past of Nature's u ork, finds 
that Chilean’s superiority as a 
fertilizer is due partly to the 
vare elements, iodine, boron 
and magnesium, which owe 
their presence to the fact that 
Chilean is of natural origin. 


A million million living 


sea gave their lives 
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LL the world was water. Then came 
stupendous upheavals of the ocean 
floor. A continent was formed, strewn 


with the carcasses of millions of fishes, 


reptiles, and shell creatures. Plant 
growth beyond description. This is 
Nature at work creating those limitless 
deposits of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 
. . 7 

The mighty forces of Nature all com- 
bined to make Chilean Nitrate the supe- 
rior nitrogen fertilizer. It is the natural 
nitrate, the original Soda upon which 
the whole South relies for paying crops 
of cotton, corn, fruit, truck. Due to its 
natural origin, it contains rare elements 
—=iodine, boron, magnesium, etc. 

Science has learned that these rare 
elements, once considered unimportant 
in plant growth, actually are of tremen- 


dous value. They are plant foods in 
themselves. Combining with its nitro- 
gen, they make Chilean Nitrate a super- 
nitrate... Nitrogen PLUS. This ex- 
plains the never-failing superiority of 
Chilean Nitrate in official tests and in 
the experience records of practical farm- 
ers. It increases yield and quality so ef- 
fectively that it pays back its small cost 
... then pays a good profit too. It is often 
the difference between big success and 
profitless crop. 


See Your Fertilizer Dealer 


Go to your dealer to buy Chilean Ni- 
trate. He wants to sell you what you 
want...so say Chilean Nitrate. That 
word “Chilean” is your protection and 
his. It is the promise of Nitrogen PLUS, 
the most important thing to remember 
when you order your fertilizer. 











Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


co ~ D> 


57 William St. New York City 





District offices at: 


HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
SHEPHERD BLDG., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
ORLANDO BANK & TRUST BLDG., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In writing for literature or information, please mention 
Ad No. B-35 
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Business Side of Prohibition 

CCORDING to the computations of Professor 

Irving Fisher, of Yale University, one of the 

nation’s most outstanding economists, the eco- 
nomic value of prohibition to the nation is variously es- 
timated at from three to ten billion dollars a year. He 
says that he has not been able to find a single econo- 
mist in the United States who believes otherwise. To 
make these figures more easily understood, prohibition 
has an annual value equalling from 25 to 80 per cent 
of the total value of all farm income. 

We hear a lot about the “failure” of prohibition. Fig- 
ured out on the basis of the annual consumption of alco- 
hol before prohibition days and now, Prof. Fisher finds 
that consumption has been reduced by at least 75. per 
cent. In other words, three-fourths of pre-prohibition 
consumption of alcohol has disappeared. The money 
that went for liquor in “the good old days” is now 
building and equipping homes for comfortable living, 
educating children, and supporting those public enter- 
prises that make for the advancement of society. 

Prohibition, moreover, is saving many a father from 
an untimely grave and the family left behind from 
charity or worse. Deaths from alcoholism or the effects 
of alcohol on the vital organs of the body have de- 
creased by from 23 to 43 per cent. Who can calculate 
the economic value of this—of having the father remain 
with his family to support it, guide it, and give it a 
chance? 

Professor Fisher finds that prohibition was most ef- 
fective immediately following the enactment of the 
eighteenth amendment. Since then effectiveness de- 
clined even down to a year or so ago. But the situation 
has never gotten as bad as it used to be. 

“The city press is wet” and affords another reason, 
according to Prof. Fisher, “for the distorted view’ of 
prohibition which so many have gained because of lack 
of familiarity with conditions back in the days of the 
open saloon. The liquor interests are very glad to forget 
all that in these days when they find so much pleasure 
in parading the “respectables” whose conduct they use to 
justify the demand for “modification.” 

Of course, the South has many other reasons than 
those pointed out here for its unalterably dry attitude, 
but it is well here to remind ourselves of the success of 
prohibition and the incalculable good this measure that 
is now so much in the public eye has done. > 

As Professor Fisher urges, we must look for the 
facts and not let ourselves be fooled into believing a 
lot of falsehood. “Prohibition is much more of a suc- 
cess than the public has been led to believe.” 


Needed—Equivalent of Pick and 
Shovel 


CCORDING to news dispatches, there are several 
million laborers out of work. The government 
is taking the leadership in an attempt to find some 

sort of employment for them all. Unless that can be 
done there will not only be widespread want but our so- 
cial structure as well as our economic structure will 
suffer serious decline. 


It is just as vital to agriculture as to the rest that 
all the people of the nation are kept profitably employ- 
ed. True enough, the human being will buy food as 
long as there is a penny available. But more food will 
be purchased by a prosperous people than by a people 
who have no money. 

What we need today as a nation is some equivalent 
for the pick and shovel. We need to put all of our 
people to work. Standing alongside the great canai 
that leads from Mexico City to the valleys beyond 
that were to be irrigated, we witnessed Mexican labor 
at work. Hundreds of peons were engaged in digging 
this new waterway. Each laborer with his basket filled 
with earth’ at the bottom of the canal lifted the basket 
to his head and carried it to the top of the canal bank 
and there poured it out. One steam shovel would have 
taken the place of hundreds of these workers. Had a 
steam shovel been employed, however, these hundreds 
of workers would have been thrown out of jobs and 
upon an already burdened public. Our hearts went out 
to them. We would have lightened their load if we 
could. Yet we had nothing to offer, for the system was 
at least keeping body and soul together. Here is a case 
where efficiency as we regard efficiency in this country 
would have brought disaster. 

We saw a similar thing on an English farm. It was 
haymaking time. Grass and clover were being cut by 
hand, raked by hand, hauled on a high two-wheeled 
Cart, and stored by hand. The landlord remarked that 
the work these laborers were performing could be done 


From the Editor’s Point of View 





much quicker with a mower and rake, but observed that 


- if a mower and rake were employed “the poor devils 


doing the job would be thrown out of work upon public 
charity.” The answer would be loss with no corre- 
sponding gain. 

America has adopted the machine. We have come to 
regard each improvement in design and in technique as 
steps toward greater progress. The machine has un- 
doubtedly contributed much to the advances that we 
have made. But whether we shall be able to capitalize 
these advances into universal social progress and sta- 
bility remains to be seen. We must not let the machine 
we have_constructed become a weapon of destruction. 
Somehow we must master it or rather the situation 
arising out of its adoption. Unless we do that we shall 
be forced to follow the example of the Mexicans or go 
back to the pick and shovel days of old. 


It is perfectly clear that we cannot put all of the 
idle back at their old jobs and run full time as we were 
doing a few years ago. There is no market sufficient 
to consume the goods that could thus be produced. Over- 
production has indeed been the one great problem of 
both industry and agriculture. If we are to maintain 
our boasted American standard of living, our wage 
earners cannot receive less than a scale of wages com- 
parable in buying power to that of the past. How to 
keep labor fully employed-and profitably employed is a 
question to which an answer must be gotten. There are 
those who are advocating the five-day week as a solu- 
tion, There are others who are advocating fewer hours 
per day, and still others with schemes that have been 
thrown out for consideration. 


With all of the remedies that have been suggested 
there arise social problems. Whether our people are 
prepared to make profitable use of the idle days of a 
five-day week is a question. There are many problems 
that go with enforced idleness of any sort. Maybe if we 
had the problems themselves to deal with we would 
learn how to meet them. 


What the answer is we do not know. We feel very 
keenly, however, that the nation is confronted with a 
situation that calls for practical statesmanship of the 
highest order if we are to come through the present 
period with satisfactory results. The problem is all 
the more difficult because of the intimacy and interde- 
pendency of the nations of the world. It would seem 
that we now have opportunity to demonstrate to the 
world and guarantee to ourselves the blessings we have 
claimed the machine would bring. Let us hope that we 
shall be able to do that. In the meantime while the 
nation is wrestling with this, the biggest economic and 
social problem of the present day, agriculture finds it- 
self in safer position than any other industry. 


Farm Relief, Like Charity, Should 
Begin at Home 


HE harvest of the year is about over and yields 

and quality are again falling far short of what 

they must be if we are ever to get high enough up 
to even look over into the promised land of better 
times. 


We are stiil making around 150 pounds of lint cot- 
ton to the acre. Fourteen bales out of each 100 are 
so short as to be untenderable in the markets. More 
than half the crop falls well below an inch. Our mills 
want inch cotton. Nor can we blame the result on the 
drouth. We had the same situation last year and will 
have it on and on until more cotton of better breeding 
is produced per acre. 

The odds are against the farmer even when he enters 
the market with the best product that can be produced. 
When we add still another handicap and that in the 
form of an inferior product, he just hasn’t a chance. 
All the codperatives and all the farm boards and all’ 
the “debentures” under the sun haven’t enough power 
to make up for sorry yield. Neither can they get a 
first quality price for a second rate product. 

In the case of cotton, the first thing we have got to 
do is double our yields. Does that sound big? Well, 
it would give us just a little the rise of 300 pounds of 
lint to the acre—away under a bale. Those growers 
who produce good yields grow their crops at the small- 
est cost per pound and make a profit. It comes at a 
loss to those who grow no more than average. This 
year, as ever, crops of better than 400 pounds were 
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profitable. And it still follows that like produces like. 
Consequently you cannot get inch cotton from seed of 
a variety that habitually produces % lint. 


We are pointing out these facts now because right 
now is when we are sorest over what is happening and 
probably most inclined to turn from our sins. Following 
that line of logic, we suggest that planting seed of ap- 
proved varieties be secured at the earliest moment and 
carefully saved till they are needed next spring. We 
would also urge that a very careful study be made at 
once of fertilizer results and needs and preparation 
made to do the right thing when planting time comes 
again. Beyond that, look over your cultivating equip- 
ment and take steps to round your supply of tools and 
machinery out to a point where you will be able to do 
the maximum amount of work a day. This applies to 
renters as well as to those who are able to operate 
more independently. By taking thought now you can 
add a good many cubits to your pile of cotton and corn 
and tobacco next fall. 

In passing we might point out the fact that the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station found that a two-horse cul- 
tivator on an average would cover six to seven acres a 
day.- On fairly level land a two-row cultivator doubled 
that. It was found that the use of a rotary hoe that 
would cover 16 acres per day doubled the acreage a 
cotton chopper could cover. 

Get in touch with your experiment stations and see 
what they advise. See your county agent about the 
outlook and planting seed, and find out from your col- 
lege of agriculture how improved implements may 
profitably be added to what you have. Study the writ- 
ings in the agricultural press. We are going to bring 
all the helpful information to you we can find. If you 
get rich, we will too. 

While what we have said has been mostly about cot- 
ton, it applies to all other crops, particularly corn and 
tobacco. 


How to Be Well and Happy 


LITTLE while ago the doctors of science broke 

into print loudly commending the virtues of turnip 

greens and mustard. In order to be convincing, 
they gave all the figures and compared these delicacies 
with other sorts of greens that in recent years have 
gained something of a reputation for magic working 
properties. 

As little children most of us heard about “vegetable 
salts” and how necessary they were to building strong 
bodies. Just what these “vegetable salts” were and pre- 
cisely what they did our grandmothers did not seem 
fully to understand. But they insisted that it was nec- 
essary to eat vegetables to get these body building and 
health giving properties, and that such very ordinary 
things as turnip greens and mustard had them in great 
abundance. 

When the doctors came forward a little while ago 
with their findings we remembered all that, and here 
wish to set down the fact that most of the old sayings 
that have persisted are based on more truth than we 
have been accustomed to believe. Farmers, for example, 
always insisted that yellow corn was more nutritious 
than white corn but nobody believed them until vitamins 
were discovered—and found more largely in yellow 
corn. Well, anyway the doctors can now prove by scien- 
tific tests that turnip greens and mustard greens have 
more iron and phosphorus and calcium than any of the 
highbrow stuff of modern commerce, and inferentially 
agree that the mothers of other days were right all 
the time. 

And now here is something else. What do you think 
of sweet potatoes? Not so much as you should. As a 
matter of fact, they are far more valuable than we have 
realized. The chemists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture say that three of the most impor- 
tant of all vitamins are found in the lowly sweet po- 
tato. It has as much vitamin A as the leafy vegetables; 
it contains more vitamin B than most other root crops; 
and it affords half as much vitamin C as peach juice or 
pineapple juice and a third as much as orange juice! 


Of course, the sweet potato grows to perfection here 
in the South, keeps right through the winter, mellow- 
ing and growing sweeter and finer and more delicious 
till the last frost falls in the spring. And for most of 
the South turnip greens can be harvested from the open 
fields from frost to frost, even on Christmas Day. 


The South’s “live at home program” is getting sup- 
port from high authority. Turnips and mustard greens, 
buttermilk, cabbage, collards, cowpeas, and sweet pota- 
toes, the fine old foods of the farm, are now recognized 
as being largely responsible for the greater healthful- 
ness of farm folks. 
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RAY is the loveliest color in the world, I believe, 
when it is God’s gray—not the sort we get up out 
of coal tar, though that is pretty good. 

This morning I am absolutely entranced watching the 
gray world change gradually into a white one. At first, 
quite early, all was gray—gray 
skies, dark black-gray trees cover- 
ed with gray snow. Our living 
room takes all the front of the 
house and on account of the lovely 
mountain views in every direction, 
the four windows and glass front 
door are all extra size with no 
drapery of any sort. What I had 
in mind was to frame the views 
so that no matter where my chair 
was I could watch the skies and 
the mountains and the valleys—always five great glo- 
tious pictures. So this morning you can imagine my 
thrills as I try vainly to write this letter to Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist readers and look at the 
entrancing gray world around me at the same time. 


MRS, PATTERSON 


It’s a very small world instead of the tremendous 
one I generally see, for the storm clouds haven't cleared 
away and fields and mountains and trees and mist are 
all that most marvelous shade of gray that can be de- 
scribed only as “God’s gray.’ The sun is gradually 
emerging from the mist and as it grows brighter, the 
gray merges imperceptibly into blue, the trees are be- 
coming black, and the ground white again with snow. 


I 


aay BAT do you suppose heaven will be like when 
here and now we occasionally catch glimpses of 
the beauty ineffable that sometimes breaks through the 
curtain dividing that world from this? That heavenly 
shade of gray must have enveloped Oxford when Wil- 
fred M. Letts wrote what has taken its place in Eng- 
lish literature as one of the war poems that will last :— 


I saw the spires of Oxford 

As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl gray sky; 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 

And then that gallant English attitude with which 
the poem ends :— 

God rest you, gallant gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down 
And bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town, 

Isn’t beauty given us for that, don’t you suppose—to 
remind us that beyond the burdens and sorrows of this 
world we are yet journeying toward one where for the 
first time all of us shall see the absolute—absolute 
beauty; absolute understanding; absolute fulfillment; 
absolute heart’s desire; absolute peace; absolute cour- 
age; absolute joy? Knowing that, why do we waste 
time grieving over so much what after all doesn’t mat- 
ter, since it so soon passes? And if out of our own trou- 
bles we gain an understanding sympathy with the griefs 
of those around us, we have then learned the lesson 
that God meant us to learn and are being fitted by it 
for our time of change from mortality to immortality. 

II 

ND to think that last night I wasted four good 

hours reading a sordid Russian story! Though 
now that I think about it, the story itself is not sordid, 
for it is the love story of an unselfish if weak and 
foolish young wife for a weaker man much older than 
herself. An insane gambler, he was, selfish, uncon- 
trolled, childishly impractical in everything except his 
ability to take money from his sick, half-starved wife 
so he could gamble once more. 


It’s a horrible book but it opens another window into 
that strange, gifted, yet foolish Russian personality 
with which later on this world will have to cope. So 
it’s just as well to know something of its abnormal 
psychology and the only way to do that is through the 
Russians themselves. Our books about them are inter- 
esting but after all it’s only our opinion of them and 
one which may be absolutely wrong. Their opinion of 
themselves is another matter and their opinion of each 
other is still something else and probably nearest to 
the truth. Anyway this book is The Diary of Dostoev- 
sky’s Wife, published by Macmillan’s. 


The Diary; written in 1867, was found recently and 
published by order of “The People’s Commissariat of 
Cultural Affairs.” If that high-titled Commissariat rat- 
tles all the family skeletons as they rattle poor Dos- 





HAD planned to present on this page this time 
my usual “Friendly Talks from Longview 
Farm.” With Christmas just ahead, however, 
it seems better to forget about more practical mat- 
ters and turn this page over to 
one of our most delightful con- 
tributors, Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son. Let’s share with her a win- 
ter’s view from her mountain 
home in Tennessee, run through 
a few new books with. her, and wind up in the 
library whose century-old volumes carry mem- 
ories of those who read and loved them long ago. 
May more homes in the South a generation 
hence have books that fathers and mothers have 
treasured and passed on to their sons and daugh- 
ters! CLARENCE POE. 











toevsky’s, let us be thankful ours are headed for a 
peaceful unknown spot in some American graveyard. 


III 

HEN here’s a French book—Burnt Offering, by 

Jeanne Galzy (Brentano’s, New York, $2.50). It 
won the Prix Brentano, an annual offering of twenty-five 
thousand francs. The prize aims to encourage Franco- 
American cultural relations by bringing to Americans 
each year a book that illustrates French ideals in litera- 
ture. It is of course brilliantly written. but, like nearly 
all French books, hopelessly miserable and morbid and 
therefore (what I cannot understand) as different as 
possible from the cheerful, sane outlook of all the 
French people that I have ever met. It would seem 
that the instant French men or women take pen in hand 
they suffer a sea change into something dismal and hope- 
less. And to my feeble intellect the marvelously bril- 
liant and clever treatment of their themes cannot make 
amends for their unmitigated gloom. 

IV 

L AVA, a Saga of Hawaii, by Armine von Tempski 

4(F. A. Stokes Co., New York, $2), will cheer 
you up, however. It is about a girl and a farm and all 
the earthquakes boiled into one tremendous one. You 
never read such a marvelous description of an earth- 
quake in your life! It sounds as if the earth were 
writhing and twisting with death standing in the door- 
way while the author was writing about it. Through 
it all the girl goes on with her work and looking after 





A Christmas Poem: “It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear” 


E DO not know how many readers will 
Wy agree with us, but in our opinion this és 

the most beautiful of all Christmas hymns 
or poems:— 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 

Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King; 

The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 

Above its sad and lowly plains, 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look now! for glad and golden houre 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

O rest beside the weary road 
And hear the angels sing. 


For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling pe 
Comes round the age of gold; 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 
—Rev. Edmund Hamilton Sears. 











A Mountain Snowstorm Outside and Old Books and New Inside as 


Christmas Comes to Long Hope Hill 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON! 


the stricken natives. I must say I like to read of poise 
when the grand piano is being thrown from one end 
of the room to the other by the earthquake and the 
farm on which the girl makes her living is sliding 
down the mountain or being split by ravines or covered 
with a river of molten lava. The descriptions are great. 
Vv 
Pere all books are not expensive and 
Macmillan Co. are bringing out a “Modern Readers 
Series” for 80 cents each. If you will write to the 
Macmillan Co., 500 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga., they will 
be glad to send you a complete list—many of the old 
classics and many of the newer books. I have been 
confining my reviews to the new books as even if we 
don’t buy them all, it is interesting to keep up with 
what is being written today. 


And yet the old books have their own appeal—a 
thought especially on my mind this morning because 
I have been rearranging my book shelves, a job never 
delegated to anyone else. I love to go over the pre- 
cious volumes, dipping first into one and then another 
until I wind up sitting in the middle of the floor with 
pyramids of books stacked around me, absolutely en- 
tranced with memories evoked by the collection. On 
a top shelf is the beginning of the family library—a set 
of English classics, lovely tiny gold and leather things, 
dated 1797, with fascinating woodcuts. They were own- 
ed by a great uncle who fought under Nelson at Tra- 
falgar, and family deaths have finally brought them 
to me. Then grandfather’s come next—travels and 
sermons ; the sermons must have been bought for grand- 
mother. There are loads of funny schoolbooks and ad- 
vice to the young and lives of statesmen, so I am walk- 
ing in my inheritance when my modern shelves are 
filled with travel and autobiographies. Odd how fam- 
ily mental traits go down through the years. 

VI 

Bo what I would especially emphasize is the lasting 

quality of the gifts of those bygone days and how 
the dead live on in their libraries—for that is all we 
know now of most of them. I notice it particularly with 
the children of the family as well as the college students, 
the deep pleasure they take in looking at my old books. 
Even though they laugh at them, they have a feeling 
of pride that they are of a family of book lovers and 
collectors. 

So do give worth while books this Christmas. Econo- 
mizing will not interfere with the deep delight of a 
good book nor with its lasting quality. 

A happy Christmas to every Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist reader! 


The Ministry of Beauty 


Books and Pictures for Christmas 


RS. PATTERSON on this page rightly empha- 

sizes the lasting quality of good books given as 

Christmas presents. Perhaps even more lasting 
are beautiful pictures. And reproductions of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces are now very cheap. Why not 
give books or pictures for Christmas? 


Something to Read 


“The Greatest Little Book” 


LONG with re-reading the first two chapters of 
Luke each Christmas, everybody ought to re-read 
that ever charming picture of Christmas time in 

Old England, Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, 
which A. Edward Newton insists is “the greatest little 
book in the world.” We envy those who make its 
acquaintance for the first time this Christmas. 


A Thought for Today 


AKE a rule, and pray God to help you keep it, 
never, if possible, to lie down at night without be- 
ing able to say, “I have made one human being, 


at least, a little wiser, a little happier, or a little better — 


this day.”—Charles Kingsley. 
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What Returns May We Reasonably Expect From Farm Products in 1931? 
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What Is the Price Outlook? 


CONOMISTS of the United States Pepartment 

of Agriculture, the Federal Farm Board, and the 

agricultural leadership of the South met in 
Atlanta last month to consider all the factors affecting 
the farm price outlook and necessary farm adjustments 
in 1931. The first step was to 
determine what the situation is, 
and the second to work out a 
program that would make the 
most profitable use possible of 
all types of information affecting 
production and distribution. Here 
are the results:— 

In the first place it was the 
general consensus of opinion that 
there would be a gradually im- 
proving demand for farm prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad throughout 1931. There 
is nothing, however, that would indicate anything in 
the nature of spectacular advances but it was believed 
that the bottom of the trough of depression has already 
been reached and that a turn for the better is in order. 


I 


S TO the position of major crops, a great deal was, 

f course, said about cotton. We shall do no more 
here than simply say that the further we go the clearer 
it is that we must grow more cotton per acre on fewer 
acres, that it must be of better quality, and that we 
must back it up with ample production of food and 
feed. Only the bigger yields are profitable. And cot- 
ton of 13-16 inch staple has sold at a discount of from 
$5 to $10 a bale (to the spinner—not to the farmer— 
Ed.) during the past two seasons. Here you have the 
dollars-and-cents reason for growing better quality. 
Supply figures indicate that we will have a carry-over 
of more than 7,000,000 bales of American cotton next 
August 1. Among favorable signs is the fact that both 
labor and fertilizer will be cheaper next year in all 
probability than they were last year. Credit, however, 
will be more difficult to secure. Our intermediate 
credit system has been a disappointment and farmers 
should organize and aid and force it 
tc function as was intended. 





Cc. A. COBB 





II AN OBJECT LESSON IN “THE OTHER FELLOW” 


By C. A. COBB 


with due regard to proper varieties and only on favor- 
able sites and only by those who are prepared to give 
proper care.” The strawberry acreage in the early 
and late harvesting areas is about what it should be, 
but moderate increase is justified in the second early 
and intermediate groups. Specifically, these latter 
groups include Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia. 
IV 

N THE other hand, when it comes to the produc- 

tion of food and feed, we are away behind and the 
opportunities are vast almost beyond measure. For many 
generations the South has been the best market in the 
world for the feed producers of other sections. It 
follows naturally that we ourselves are our own best 
market for the things of this sort we can and should 


produce. 
V 


URNING to poultry and livestock, the fact is 

pointed out that the South as a poultry region has 
many natural advantages. Chief among them is a 
“good home market” that Southern producers are not 
supplying. Total egg production is far short of de- 
mand, “many hundred carloads therefore being shipped 
in to supply demand especially during the season of 
short production in fall and winter.” Moreover, “farm 
prices of eggs in the Southeast were 21 per cent higher 
and in the Southwest about 2 per cent higher than 
farm prices in the Western corn belt.” Even so, “the 
South in general is perhaps better able to pro- 
duce poultry than eggs, especially from the stand- 
point of supplying Northern markets.” Producing 
chickens for meat is already the more important phase 
of the industry here in the South. The reverse, it 
is pointed out, is true of the North. A special point is 
made of the opportunity to produce broilers at a profit. 
We get an early hatch here. That fact, coupled with 
favorable weather and growing conditions and the fur- 


ther fact that the broiler market is relatively bare 
when ours are ready for shipment, emphasizes the 
unusual advantages we have. 
VI 
— dairy cow still holds her own and in spite of 
the ups and downs attending the development of 
the dairy industry in the South the conference pointed 
out that there has been a “significant increase in the 
commercial output of dairy products in the South in 
the last 10 years.” Moreover, “with other farm com- 
modities low in price this increase may be expected to 
continue.” However, development must be rational 
and in the nature of a supplement to other lines of 
farming. Developed after this fashion dairying “will 
find a larger place in many areas: The big problem 
is that of affording better pastures, the production 
of more feed, and further improving the quality of 
dairy herds. It is admitted that there has been con- 
siderable improvement in all phases of the industry, 
but at the same time it is urged that there is plenty of 
room for more. In connection with the outlook situ- 
ation, special mention is made of the rather phenomenal 
increase in the manufacture of dairy products in the 
South in recent years. For instance, no condensed 
milk was produced in the South prior to 1920. Last 
year 105,000,000 pounds was put up by commercial 
plants that have been established in the South since 
1920, Still more spectacular has been the increase in 
cheese production. The rise has been from practically 
nothing in 1920 to 13,897,000 pounds in 1929. Every 
state in the South now has one or more cheese plants. 
The committee felt it worth while to point out that the 
principal merits of dairying in the South are that it 
puts the farmer in position to capitalize natural ad- 
vantages, that it furnishes a regular cash income which 
can be used to finance other crops, and that it makes 
possible the holding of other staples off the market 
when prices are not satisfactory. 
VII 
yee it comes to raising hogs, we simply do 
not raise enough throughout the South as a 
whole to supply home needs, to say 
nothing of supplying local market de- 
mand. So the natural conclusion is 
that “hog producers in the Southern 





6 bes price outlook for tobacco is 
for lower levels for flue-cured for 
the coming year. Stocks will be 
larger at the beginning of next year, 
that is July 1, than they were at the 
same time in 1930. More and more 
flue-cured tobacco is going into ciga- 
rettes and less into chewing tobacco, 
and the demand is uncertain both here 
and abroad. The conference urges 
that to avoid trouble “there must 
necessarily be a reduction in acreage.” 
In spite of this very apparent neces- 
sity there are signs of increased acre- 
age in some of the more important 
tobacco producing states, notably 
North Cardlina. In tobacco produc- 
tion, as with cotton, quality must be 
improved along with increased pro- 
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duction per acre. 
III 


HEN it comes to the produc- 

tion of truck, there is a word 
of caution to the effect that this di- 
vision of Southern agriculture calls 
for experience and skill and offers 
little to those who are not already 
well initiated. As a matter of fact, 
truck growers themselves are admon- 
ished to concentrate their efforts to- 
ward the production of more tonnage 
per acre of increasingly better quality, 
and that diversification is not to be 
over loae without inviting an evil 
ay. 

With reference to watermelons, 
peanuts, sweet potatoes, and other 
supplemental crops, there seems to be 
no reason for expanding acreage. In 
the case of many, the reverse is true. 

Looking at the fruit industry, the 
conference. was of the opinion that 
“considerable plantings (of peaches) 
are justified in those sections where 
Production and marketing conditions 








States apparently have an opportunity 
to increase their income from hog 
production if proper plans are made 
for production and efficient utilization 
of feed crops. Increased breeding 
for next year will probably be profit- 
able for those producers who are so 
situated that pastures and grazing 
crops may be grown so as to reduce 
the cost of grain feeding.” As to the 
immediate future and for the benefit 
of those who are now feeding hogs, 
“it will probably be profitable to hold 
hogs for the late winter market” 
where feed supplies will permit. 
VIII Z 

HERE is a world of readjust- 

ment on in*sheep and wool pro- 
duction that augurs well for the fu- 
ture of the industry here, particularly 
if management practices are improv- 
ed and our sheep population is in- 
creased conservatively. “Present con- 
ditions offer Southern lamb producers 
a favorable opportunity for improv- 
ing their breeding flocks by the pur- 
chase of breeding stock better suited 
to the production of high grade early 
lambs.” 

IX 

TJIEWED comprehensively, the sit- 

uation is one of fair promise to 
those who follow a well balanced 
plan of production. 


In passing we wish to congratulate 
the officials of the government and 
our leaders here in the South not only 
for attempting to meet the ‘very evi- 
dent need for a clear-cut program 
fitted to the present situation, but 
especially for the fact that the meet- 
ing was held in time to permit the 
use .of the information compiled and 
the program based upon it in casting 








are advantageous, but should be made 





THE FARMER: “BY GEORGE, THAT’S JUST WHAT I'VE BEEN DOING!” 


the crops of the coming year. 
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omfort, 
Regularity, 
Feed 


The “Big Three” for 
Datry Cows in Winter 


By? BEN KILGORE 


O GET all of us in the right frame of mind for 

this month’s dairy message, I am quoting a tribute 

to the dairy cow by Ex-Governor Frank O. Low- 
den of Illinois :— 

“The cow is a most wonderful laboratory. She takes 
the grasses of the pasture and roughage of the field 
and converts them into the most perfect food for man. 
In that food there is a mysterious something which 
scientists have found essential to the highest health of 
the human race, and which can be found nowhere else. 
Men have sought for centuries the fabled Fountain of 
Youth. The nearest approach to that fountain which 
has yet been discovered is the udder of the cow. With- 
out her milk, childreri languish, the vigor of the adult 
declines, and the vitality of the human race runs low.” 

Comfort and regularity are necessary for the efficient 
use of feed for milk production. It is estimated that 
50 per cent of the cost of producing milk in the sum- 
mertime is feed cost. In winter, with pastures gone, 
the feed cost is bound to run much higher than 50 per 
cent of the total cost of producing milk. 

Cow comfort is a hard lesson for some dairymen to 
learn. It might be well to stop and figure what kind of an 
an animal the dairy cow really is. Milk making requires a 
highly developed, intricate, and consequently a highly 
sensitive and delicate piece of machinery. The fact 
that it is in the form of a living animal rather than 
a mechanical power outfit makes it even more respon- 
sive to good treatment and more easily thrown out of 
whack by abuse. Most engines and machines run dur- 
ing the day and rest at night. Those running day and 
night are given constant care. 


The milk making machinery of the dairy cow works 
constantly, 24 hours a day. The dairy cow does not work 
only at milking time, but all the time, while grazing, 
eating, being milked, and, probably hardest of all, while 
she is lying down chewing her cud. The dairy cow is 
the hardest working animal on the farm. Is it any 
wonder that comfort and regularity are important for 
the dairy cow at all times? Hew can any dairyman 
expect his cows to produce large quantities of milk and 


utilize feed efficiently for milk production if not pro- 
tected from cold winds, cold rains, sleet, snow, and cold 


weather in the wintertime? Comfort and regularity 
in the wintertime are doubly necessary for maximum 
profits. 


Keeping Warm Requires Feed 


DEFINITE quantity of feed is required to main- 

tain body weight and keep old Bossy going. The 
feed fed above this quantity to a good dairy cow is used 
for producing milk. If allowed to stay otit in cold 
weather and if subjected to cold winds and cold rains, 
additional feed is used up by the cow to produce heat 
to maintain body warmth. If protected from bad 
weather, this same quantity of feed would be used for 
making milk instead. Expensive buildings are not 
essential in the South. But protection from cold, wind, 
and rains is essential. Also buildings should be tight 
and free from drafts. 

Dairy cows need exercise in the winter and should 
be outdoors in the daytime when the weather is clear 
and sunshiny, even though brisk and cold. When really 
cold they should not be left out long. Dairy cows 
should be kept in the barn during the day when rainy, 
excessively cold, and windy. From now on until spring, 
dairy cows should be kept in the barn at night. The 
barn should be made as warm as possible, free from 
drafts, and should be kept well bedded. 


Water Milk Legitimately 


(y= of the most striking facts about dairying and 
one that should stick forever in the dairyman’s 
mind is that milk is 87 per cent water. If he’d never 
forget that, he’d be plenty sure of watering his cows 
as often as they’d drink. It is no longer possible to 
water milk at the pump and get by with it. The Bab- 


cock test for butterfat and modern devices used for 
testing solids not fat in milk make detection a certainty. 
Besides there’s an honest and legitimate way of water- 
ing milk that increases the milk flows and does not 





detract from its quality. Water the milk through 
the cow is the answer. The oftener a cow drinks, 
the more she will drink. The more she drinks, the 
more milk she gives. 

Water, surely, is the cheapest feed available and 
should be provided often and in abundance. If it is 
not practical to warm the water for your dairy cows 
in the wintertime, by all means you should have a 
fairly warm place, protected from winds and rain, 
for the water trough where the cows could drink 
as often as they liked. Dairy cows should not be 
forced to drink water from which the ice has to be 
broken, or worse, drink in an open, unprotected 
field or lot where they shiver from the cold and get 
soaked from the rains. 

Have you ever turned your cows out on a cold 
morning, after being in the barn without water all 
night, and noticed how they acted? Straight to the 
water on a bee line. Touch the icy water with 
their noses. Lift their heads high, undecided. Shake 
their heads, refuse to drink, and rush back to the 
warm shelter of the barn. What is the re- 
sult? Milk is 87 per cent water. Your an- 
swer is as good as mine. Those cows, so 
thirsty that they fill up on ice-cold water, use 
plenty of milk making feed in stimulating 
body heat to take the chill from their body 
caused by a lot of excessively cold water. 

Water in a sheltered place, easily accessi- 
ble, means more milk and more money in the 
wintertime. For the commercial dairyman 
with modern barn and running water to the 
barn, individual water bowls soon cease to 
be a luxury and become a necessity. We put 
them in our barn three years ago. They’ve 
paid for themselves many times over in in- 
creased milk production in the wintertime. 
No matter when you go into the barn, dur- 
ing the day in cold bad weather or late at 
night, you'll hear the sound of the rushing 
of water into a water bowl, or bowls, as the 
cow pushes her nose into the bowl and orders 
a fresh drink of water. It will surprise you 
how often a cow will drink when she has 
automatic service. The oftener she drinks, 
the more she drinks. Then, milk is 87 per 
cent water. Water bowls, in my mind, are 
a very good investment when you're finan- 
cially able to put them in. 


Respond to Regularity 


AIRY cows are about as bad as folks. 
They want their meals regularly and at 
the same time each day. The only difference 
is in most cases cows are satisfied with two 
meals a day, while folks want to put their 
knees under the table three times a day. 
Whether cows get mad when their meals are 
late or too early, is a question, but one thing 
is sure, they won’t make as good records 
over a period of a month or a year if milked at irreg- 
ular hours compared to what they will do if milked 
at the same time each morning and night. 
It is best to follow a regular routine in the dairy 


barn. If your practice is to feed the cows while be- 
ing milked, always feed them while being milk- 
ed. Don’t feed them before milking one week 


and after milking another week. Everybody to his 
liking, but I like feeding the silage and grain after 
getting the cows tied up in the barn. It’s all right to 
feed each cow grain and silage just before. starting to 
milk her, but it’s a lot easier and the results are just 
as satisfactory where you’re milking a good size string 
of cows, to do the feeding all at once. The main thing 
is to feed and to milk at the same time each day and 
in the same way. 


It is hardly necessary to advise milking cows in the 
same order each day. That is, if you start milking 
Daisy first, Spot second, Red third, Belle fourth, etc., 
always milk them in the same order each morning and 
each night. This may sound like ABC stuff, and it 
is, but it’s fundamental to good dairying. The princi- 
ple of regularity goes back to the fact that dairy cows 
respond to regularity. They get used to coming into 
the barn at a certain time, being fed in a certain way, 
and being milked at a certain time. When these con- 
ditions are met, the milk flow starts and maximum pro- 
duction is obtained when a cow is milked at this time. 
The best proof of this is to notice a leaky cow or two _ 
in the herd when you start milking half an hour late. 


Rapid milking increases production. This is why 4 
cow will do well one year when milked by a good 
milker and will prove just an average producer when 
milked by a careless or slow milker. Clean stripping 
is even more important than rapid milking. The “strip- 
pings” contain the cream. By failing to strip clean, you 
not only get less milk, lose that milk highest in butter- 
fat content, but leaving the strippings in the udder 
tends to dry up the cow and lessens her persistency of 


production. 
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‘Ts TWINS OF POWER give you eco- 
: nomical operation and comfortable motor- 
ing with your truck, tractor or pleasure car 
all the year round, but they do double duty 
in winter weather. Woco-Pep Motor Fuel in 
the tank means a quick start on a cold morn- 
ing and does away with that excessive choking 
and long grinding which depletes the charge 
in your battery. It means more power, more 
mileage, and less carbon deposits. It means a 
motor running without “knocks” and “pings.” 


Along with Woco-Pep, you need a light, Win- 
ter grade of Tiolene 100 per cent super-Penn- 
sylvania Motor Oil. It warms up more quickly, 








helps starting, and lubricates every part, 
whereas a heavy grade of oil is liable to “gum 
up” on a cold morning and strip some gears. 
You can’t go wrong in choosing Tiolene, 
because it is refined from the highest grade 
crude oil found on the American Continent, 
and gives 1,000 miles of safe lubrication, 
where ordinary oils thin out at 500. 


Hundreds of Woco-Pep Stations are ready to 
give you expert and courteous service. Get 
protection NOW against cold weather repair 
bills. Use the TWINS OF POWER for winter 
driving and you'll get touch-and-go starting, 
no matter what the temperature. 


The “TWINS of POWER ”’ save your time, temper 


and money with Better, Low-cost Performance 


MORE MILES--MORE MILES--MORE MILES--MORE 


———— 
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'FRIDAY THE. THIRTEENTH! 


What Motive Cast Its Tragic Shadow Over Surrey Hall? 


O* A certain Friday the 13th of a spring month 


eight persons gathered at Surrey Hail, an old 
Virginia estate, for a week end house party. The 
hostess was Alma Brent, a wealthy young widow. 
Helen Payne, her secretary, was helping her entertain, 


f and the six guests included Jimmy Parr, a former 


baseball player, and Julia his wife; Irene Trevor, a 


» successful actress from London, getting ready to make 


her New York debut; Lord Rupert Corbyn, an Eng- 
lishman in business in ‘New York; Hugh Brent, Alma’s 
nephew-in-law and presumptive heir; and John Ban- 
nister. 

In conversation with Irene, Bannister revealed the 
real purpose of his visit. Surrey Hall had belonged to 
the Bannisters for generations but had for years been 
leased, first to “Plunger” Dunbar, a gambler, and for 
six years to Mrs. Brent. Alma claimed to have an un- 
recorded option to purchase given by John’s father, 
and she was determined to exercise that option. John 
had come to Surrey Hall to see if he could do in per- 
son what he had failed to do by corre- 
spondence—persuade Alma to give him 
possession. 

About 4 o’@ock next morning the 
household ‘was wakened by a woman’s 
screams, coming apparently from Alma’s 
yoom. The four men reached the corri- 
dor outside her rooms simultaneously ; 
and when Alma did not answer, they 
opened her door to find her stabbed to 
the heart. No trace of an intruder nor 
of the knife with which she was killed 
could be found, either by the guests in 
the house or by Sheriff Oliver or Coro- 
ner Britz, but a bloodstained handker- 
chief marked with a “B” was found on 
the floor near Alma’s bed. 


ALMA 
BRENT 
MURDERED? 





Bye BEALE DAVIS 


(Copyright, 1930, by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.) 


“Yes, but do you think there’s any one person they 
suspect more than any of the rest of us?” 


Corbyn nodded. “Yes, I do.” 


“Who is it?” 

“I wouldn’t like for either of you to quote me, but 
from the ‘questions they asked me, I think it’s Ban- 
nister.” 

“So does Miss Payne.” 

Corbyn sat down on the bench with the two girls and 
for the next 10 minutes the three of them discussed 
the tragedy of the night before. Corbyn and Helen 
did most of the talking. Irene seemed preoccupied, and 
once or twice a random question showed that the talk 









REGAIN 
SURREY . 


HALL? 


don’t believe in inconveniencing the ladies any more 
than I have to, so you might as well pack up and go, 
Your wife can go, too,” he added, turning to Parr. “No 
use in her staying either. Will you tell her?” 

“Yes, and thank you, Sheriff. How’s the road out? 
Is it all right for them to go that way, or had they 
better go by the river?” 

“They can make it all right by the road, It’s wet, 
but it’s not cut up. There wasn’t a wheel track on it 
when we came over it this morning when we first came, 
and now there are none but ours, going and coming. 
They'll make it all right, and it will save them a lot 
of time. I wonder where Mr. Bannister is. We want 
to see him.” 

“fle’s in his room, I think,” Parr volunteered, 
been up there nearly all morning.” 


“He’s 


FTER the officers had left, Irene turfied to Jimmy. 
“Now that I can go, I feel that I’m being a 
coward, that I’m running away and leav- 
ing the rest of you to hold the bag, as 
they say. But with my opening so near, 
they'll all be tearing their hairwif I stay 
away very much ionger.’ 

“Go,” Jimmy counselled. “There’s no 
good that you can do ‘by staying here, And 
if something should turn up where you 
could help, you could come back. New 
York’s not so far away. My advice to 
you is to go, and go right away.” 
suppose you're right,” Irene con- 
ceded. “Still... But, yes, I think I 
will, I'll take your advice and go,” she 
decided as Jimmy turned away to go in 
search of his wife 








An investigation of a strong box in 
Alma’s sitting room disclosed a book of 
snapshots and a canceled check, payable to Rupert 
Corbyn and signed by Mrs. Brent, but no trace of the 
option. Helen indicated that the kodak book had ap- 
parently been an illustrated guest book of Dunbar’s, and 
Corbyn said the check was just a friendly loan from 
Mrs. Brent. The officers were anxious to learn any 
details of the conversation between John Bannister and 
Alma, and Corbyn reluctantly intimated that he knew 
a littie about it. (Here the story continues.) 


ORBYN sat for a few moments, thinking over the 
‘ coroner’s words. “Very well. When Mr. Bannis- 
ter left this room last night, he was speaking in rather 
a loud tone of voice. He sounded as if he were very 
angry. Just as he came out isto the corridor I heard 
him say, ‘Suit yourself, but you haven’t got Surrey 
Hall yet. There are more ways than one to accomplish 
a thing—and I’m determined to have this place back.’ ” 
“You said, didn’t you, that he sounded like he was 
mad?” the sheriff asked. 
“Excited, anyway,” Corbyn amended. 
“Did you hear anything else?” Dr. Britz continued. 


“No, that was all. Naturally I heard him cross the 
corridor to his room. But what I’ve told you is all 
that I heard him say. Then I went to sleep and didn’t 
wake until Mrs. Brent screamed.” 


“Where were the other men when you went out of 
your room after the murder?” 

“Just where Parr told you they were. He was stand- 
ing in the door at the end of the corridor, and the 
other two were coming out of their rooms, just as 
I was.” 

“One thing more, Lord Corbyn. Have you ever seen 
this handkerchief before?” The coroner held out the 
bloodstained one that had- been found on the bedroom 
floor. 

“Tt is what was balled up on the floor there in the 
other room, I suppose,” he said, examining it and 
noticing the embroidered letter. “I never saw it any- 
where else.” 

That ended the questioning, and as Corbyn was leav- 
ing, he inquired if they wanted him to tell anyone else 
to come up. 

The sheriff took out a fat gold watch, noted the hour, 
and then returned it to his pocket. “Not right now, 
thank you. Dr. Britz and I have got to go over to the 
courthouse this morning for a little while to attend to 
another matter that is up before the grand jury. It 
won't take us long, but we’ll have to wait to talk to the 
others until we get back.” 


~A* THE two officers drove away in the sheriff’s 
mud daubed automobile, Rupert Corbyn found 
Irene and Helen still together. 

“And how did you come out?” Irene inquired. “I’ve 
been talking to Miss Payne and she thinks they sus- 
pect... But tell me, what do you think? Let’s see 
if you two agree.” 

“T think that they suspect everybody more or less.” 





THE 
SINISTER 
BANNISTER 


of the other two was not claiming her undivided at- 
tention. 

“Do you think they will arrest Mr. Bannister?” she 
asked unexpectedly. 

“No, not unless something more turns up. They 
corfldn'’t possibly on the evidence they have now. At 
least, that’s my opinion. Don’t you agree with me, 
Miss Payne?” 

“Yes, I do,” Helen answered, getting up from her 
seat. “And now I must go and find Hugh. Arrange- 
ments will have to be made for the funeral, and I sup- 
pose he and I are the ones to make them, Do you hap- 
pen to know where he is?” 

“He was in the drawing room when I came out,” 
Rupert told her. “I imagine you'll find him still there.” 

There she found him, and between them they ar- 
ranged the details of the funeral. This done, Helen 
suggested that they go out of doors. “Let’s walk down 
to the river? I want to get out in the sunshine. I 
can’t stay in this house. It suffocates me. I can’t get 
away from it.” She made a gesture toward the floor 
above. “And Hugh, last night—do you think anybody 
saw you?” 

“No, I’m sure not,” he answered confidently. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Corbyn, Brent, and Bannister Make Statements—and 
the Option Reappears 


IMMY PARR was standing in the hall and Irene 

Trevor coming toward him when the sheriff and Dr. 
Britz returned from the courthouse. 

“Miss Trevor,” the sheriff said, “I just want-to ask 
you one or two things over again—just to make sure 
that I’ve got them straight. You said, didn’t you, that 
you were the last one to come down into the east corri- 
dor after Mrs. Brent was killed? That all the others 
were there ahead of you?”. 

“Yes. The men were’all together and Miss Payne 
was with Mrs. Parr. Mrs. Parr’s nerves went to pieces 
a bit and Miss Payne was-trying to quiet her.” 

“That’s the way I remembered it,” the sheriff put in. 
“Dr. Britz and I have been talking this thing over on 
our way back over here, and we’ve come to the con- 
clusion that there’s no use in keeping you here. You 


want to get back to New York and your theatrical 
work, and I don’t see any reason for you not to. I 


“Well, baby, they’ve walked you. Free 
transportation to first. That’s what the 
umps say,” he told Julia when he found her, 

“What do you mean? Please try to speak English.” 

“The law says that you and Miss Trevor can beat it 
back to New York and get out of this mess. How’s 
that °” 

“And leave you here? Jimmy Parr, you must be 
crazy—and if you’re not, I’d be, sitting up in New York 
and wondering what was happenirg to you down here, 
No, sir. I stay here.” 

Jimmy slipped his arm affectionately around his wiie 
“Afraid to let the boy run wild on the bases, are you?” 
he demanded, trying to bide his ‘eelings under a ban- 
gig & tone. 

A half hour iater the two of. them stood on the front 
porch with all the rest of the party except Bannister, 
and wa‘ heir farewells to Irene Trevor as she drove 
away. Bannister was stil! closeted with the officers in 
the room upstairs, where he had verified the details of 
the history of the option, as the others had told it. 

“Do you know the exact wording of the option, Mr. 
Bannister? 1 mean, whether the right to buy was a 


personal right that she would have to exercise herself, 
or was one that vee could transfer.” 

“Of course I do,” Bannister replied. “It was per- 
sonal, She couldn’t transfer it. I read the paper over 
again last night.” 

“What do you mean?” Dr. Britz demanded quickly. 

“Just what I say. Mrs. Brent took the option out 
of the strong box in that drawer there and gave it to 
me to read, which I did. Then she put it back in the 
box and locked it up.” 


_ [E two officers looked at each other. 
“You say that she locked the box? 
The lock is broken.” 

“I+ wasn’t the last time I saw it. I’m sure of that > 

“Also,” the coroner continued, “when the sheriff, 
Miss Payne and I looked through the papers in there 
this morning, the option was missing. It isn’t there, 
You can look for yourself.” 

“T don’t care to. I’m perfectly willing to take your 

word for it, which seems to be more than you are will- 
ing to do for mine.” Bannister’s sullen mouth hard- 
ened pugnaciously. 

The coroner shifted his line of questioning. “This 
interview between you and Mrs. 'Brent—was it friendly, 
pleasant ?” 

“No, it wasn’t. It was anything else.” 

“Be careful of what you say, I warn you,” the 
sheriff put in quietly. 

“T’ve got nothing to hide,” Bannister snapped shortly. 

“You admit then,” the coroner persisted, “that you 
and Mrs. Brent quarreled last night over the option— 
that you two were here in this room having an argu- 
ment until everybody else in the house was in bed and 
asleep?” 

“I don’t admit anything of the sort. 
that,” Bannister rapped back shortly. 

“Where am I wrong?” 

“T didn’t say that she and 


She couldn't. 


I never said 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Random Bits of Static 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


UST from hearing him, how old would 
© you guess “Seth Parker” or “Uncle 
Abe” to be? Well, he’s really less than 
half as old as he sounds to us. He is a 
young man of twenty-eight, the son of a 
minister. Despite his busy days as au- 
thor of the “Seth Parker” and “Uncle 
Abe and David” sketches, writer of sev- 
eral syndicated newspaper articles, and 
editor of The Home Town Thistledown 
News, he has found time lately to give a 
series of entertainments in New York for 
the benefit of the unemployed. 

ie i 

Here’s what sounds like a record to us. 
Bill Mahoney, whose piano is heard every 
day during the Tower Health Exercises, 
plays six mornings a week, 50 weeks a 
year, and he has been playing 5% years. 
Each morning he plays one new number 
that has never been used on the program. 
That means more than 1,600 new piano 
selections in the time he has been on the 
air. 

| oe | 
We'd heard a lot about Hank Simmons’ 
Showboat, but somehow we hadn’t hap- 
pened to tune in on it until recently. Now 
it’s one program we shall want to hear 
each Saturday night (from 9 to 10), The 
entire performance gives the illusion of a 
real showboat (though really we've never 
seen one; our impressions are, we sup- 
pose, due to Edna Ferber’s best seller of a 
few years ago), with the ballyhoo and 
the applause, the confusion as the audi- 
ence assembles, and the audible stage 
directions. The plays themselves are 
regular blood-and-thunder thrillers and 
the actors present a finished perform- 
ance. This broadcast is a weekly feature 
of the Columbia System. 
7H 9 
Here’s one fan who is sorry the football 
season is over, except for the New Year’s 
game in Pasadena. We don’t know such 
a lot about the sport, but a good an- 
nouncer can make a game over radio al- 
most as colorful as being right on the 50- 
yard line, and we thrill to a good game 
even at long distance. 
77 
We haven’t any radios to sell, so we 
feel that we can safely make the sugges- 
tion that a radio would make one of the 
nicest possible Christmas gifts for the 
entire family, if you haven't a set already. 
The new models are things of beauty as 
well as very efficient machines. And how 
the prices have come down from two or 
three years ago! Then, the least attrac- 
tive table model cost more than a hand- 
some cabinet set costs now, with the new 
one much more efficient. And the minia- 
ture models take up very little room, are 
attractive looking, and seem to give 
splendid reception. 
| | 


Sandy and Lil are popular at the Co- 





Out Goes the Manure 
from the barn to the field—in a jiffy 
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PygANURE LEACHING in piles or in a pit waiting 
to be spread doesn’t help much to boost land values 
and crop yields. To get full benefit it should be SPREAD 
PROMPTLY and EVENLY. 


The McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader is the ma- 
chine that makes the job SIMPLE and SPEEDY. Built 
with a low, steel-braced box, it loads quickly. Roller bear- 
ings make it light draft. Six conveyor speeds give you 
close control of the spread. And the improved type beaters 
and the wide-spreading spiral maintain an even spread of 
finely pulverized and shredded manure right down to the 
last forkful. 


Take the time to examine the McCormick-Deering 
Manure Spreader on the McCormick- Deering dealer’s 
floor. Find out how well this spreader is built and how 
profitably it will serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


eo of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (),.-orporated) 


McCorRMICK-= 


Chicago, Illinois 


ee —— 





McCormick-Deering 


New, Non-Wrapping Saw- 


IT SPREADS LIME, 
McCormick-Deering dealer about the 







FEATURES 


Eight Roller Bearings 







tooth Beater 
Improved Spiral 
Low, Easy-to-load, Re- 
inforced Box 
Conyenient levers 
Oscillating Front Axle 
Six Conveyor Speeds 








too. Ask the 


“Lime-spreading Attachment.” 


EERING 


Manure Spreaders 


Use McCormick-Deering Machines to Lower Your Production Costs 
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lumbia System studios, and it’s no won- 

der. They have arranged for the Eskimo 

Pie man to give free ice-cream to the 

Studio personnel every afternoon. 
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Big Magazines 
5 1 Yr. for Only $] 


Your new or renewal one year subscription 
for The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist is already checked. Just mark 








The National Farm and Home Hour 
for Monday, December 22, will feature | 
n address especially for 4-H club boys 
and girls by the famous Irish poet, editor, | 
and economist, George Russell. His views | 
On the necessity of a “rural culture” have 
found favor among many farm ‘Yeaders, 
authorities, and citizens to whom he has 
spoken while in the United States, and it 
IS expected that his radio talk to the 
younger generation of farm people will 
€ very inspirational. 














GRASSELLI DUTOX (barium fluosilicate) is a positive 
control for most beetles and leaf-eating insects on vege- 
tables, fruit, tobacco, etc. It does not merely drive them 
away (co feed on other plants) but &é//s them. 


DUTOX is not an arsenical. It will not injure plants or 
impair the fertility of the soil. Can be used as a dust or 
spray. Extensive trials by State Experiment Stations, 
trained experimenters and practical growers indicate 
that DUTOX will satisfactorily control the insects 
shown below: 


KILLS PESTS 
Mitts 
SAVES CROPS 


Pepper Beetle 

Egg-plant Beetle 

Blister Beetle 
Seen Flea Beetle 
+ 


Mexican Bean Beetle 
i panese Beetle 

‘otato Flea Beetle 
Colorado Potato Beetle 





a cross opposite the other four (4) maga- 
zines you select and return the coupon 
below with only $1.00 and you will receive 
all five magazines. 


Renewal Subscriptions Will Be 











Extended 

( ) American Poultry Journal....1 Year 
( ) The Country Home .......... Yoar 

(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 
( ) Everybedy’s Poultry Magazine | Yoar 
( ) Gent M ine ...... i Year 
C 9 Geek Geerehe 22... ccccccenvae i Year 
( ) Home Cirele ... i 
( ) Home Friend { 
( ) Household Magazine ......... { Year 
( ) Uustrated Mechanics ........ | Year 
( ) Needlecraft ...............-++ ‘ 
t ) Poultry Suecess . i 
( _) Woman’s World 
(X) The Progressive Farmer real 

Sot 


— Ruralist 
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Selective. Chub “Dept. 9, 
The Rurehiet, Farmer and Southern 
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copes us Beetle Beetle acco ee Worm Birmingham, Ala. 
posrnes eetle Tomato Worm ; i i ET enclose $1 @ tor nip edlection @ the of 
Horse e W 
Stragbe eee” fablgse Worm The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. magazines. 
Walnut Husk Fly Codling Moth, etc. Incorporated 
Tobacco Flea Beetle Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio MI Crus na Gos qeanasadtcansbece aaeoest caater 
Order from your dealer—or write us for further information. | Dealers tens Sie ENON ES Ay eae Se ae 





MADE BY A FIRM WITH 92 YEARS OF CHEMICAL EXPERIENCE | 
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LENGE By Sell-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
en earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
. Timken Roller Bear- 
gs, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 

An ideal outfit for fire pro- 
tection. Also provides water 
ander pressure for your bath 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 
will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. ff 
Batavia, Illinois ° 
Distributed by 
Georgia Cotton Growers’ 
Couperative Assn., 
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Pant tems caring Stee 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Monroevi' 
PINELLAS MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 






746 Glenn Bldg 
FARM WATER SYSTEM 1 FINANCE co., 


832-846 Third Street, South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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ROSES 


THAT BLOOM 
in the Southland 


Roses that bloom 
are the Roses you 


row. Not a long list 
of varieties, but every 
one has proved its 
value for the South, 
All plants are budded 
or grafted (we do not 
grow own-root Roses), 
Our catalogue, “Southern 





field-grown. 
i Planting Facts,” will tell you about them, 
1 Write today for a copy. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
i Box 315, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
The South's Largest Nursery 
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SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
halt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
rite TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices, FREE SAMPLES. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
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GALVANIZED 
STEEL 
SHINGLES - 
BIG WIDE SHEETS-EASY TO NAIL ON * 


ee re ee 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 













THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR 18 PEA 


you need a Huller, 
you study true 
you will buy the best 
There are 20,000 


60 bushels per nour. 

for Catalog and Prices. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. B, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
and if 
economy 
one. 
STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
Write 





Antiseptic Japanese O1! 
nm gore ae 
0. 


rubbed o 
gives QUICK relief. 





Gents’ " 
Richly engraved 
lifetime cases. 


on arrival 


if not delighted. 
BRADLEY, H-428 Newton, MASS. 
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For Christmas, 1930, “Some of Best Toys I’ve Ever Seen—”’ 


Toys Made at Home 


OME of the best toys that I have ever 

seen were made at home. It seems to 
me where it is possible at all to make toys 
this way, that it is a very desirable thing 
to do. A great deal of the joy of giving 
comes from the anticipation of doing the 
job, and where one has the time to pro- 
long this anticipation by actually con- 
structing the gift the pleasure is of course 
much greater. 

When we think of toys of course we 
think of small children. It doesn’t take 
much of a toy if it is properly constructed 
to amuse a child for a good long time. In 
fact, children often take very crude things 
and image them to be certain other things 
and play with them with that idea in 
mind. So the child lends himself very 
well to homemade toys because he has 
such a wonderful imagination. If con- 
struction or representations of various 
things in the final result is in a way crude 
the child will very readily wipe out the 
crudeness in his imagination. 


Trains Easily Constructed 


-A LMOST every child sometime during 

its life likes to play with trains. 
Fortunately wooden trains are very easily 
constructed. I have watched children play 
with ordinary rectangular blocks which 
they called railway cars and pushed them 
along over the floor. One can take ad- 
vantage of this idea and fix up some small 
rectangular blocks of the desired size, then 
on some of these blocks put little side- 
boards so they will represent open freight 
cars which can be loaded with sand, mar- 
bles, or other things. On some of the 
other cars a piece of broom handle can be 
fastened horizontally on top of the car to 
represent oil tank cars. Other cars can 
be built up in various ways and the freight 
train easily made. 

Some method of coupling the cars to- 
gether could be arranged by boring holes 
in the ends of the blocks and having short 
pieces of strap iron with holes bored in 
the end of them that could be used for 
couplings and cotter keys or some wooden 
pegs placed in the holes. In this way the 
cars can be coupled together. It would 
not be necessary to put wheels under these 
cars at all because the children slip them 
over the rugs or floor or sand pile. They 
will imagine they have wheels. Should 
anyone want to put wheels under them 
ordinary spools can be used. Then the 
train can be painted with some of the 
bright, quick-drying paints that can be 
found today at the hardware stores. A 
train fixed up like this would not be a 
difficult job and could be made a very at- 
tractive toy. 

Little wagons which can be used to 
haul various items are always acceptable 
to a child. Should the wagon be built 
large enough to haul a playmate or the 
child itself, it is more desirable. I know 
of at least one granddad who has made a 
number of these little wagons during his 
odd times for his grandchildren. This 
man is unusually good with woodwork- 
ing tools, but the building of a wagon is 
not a hard job. He is careful to paint 
them up in gay colors before he gives 
them to the children. They thought more 
of them because they were his handi- 
work than they would if they had pur- 
chased them. 


Some picture books for children, par- 
ticularly the small child, are very desir- 
able entertainers. Common wrapping 
paper can be used to make up a blank book 
of any size desired; as many sheets can 
be placed in the book as desired; then by 
cutting pictures out of the advertisements 
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By ®AN SCOATES 


in our magazines a very attractive book 
can be compiled. Another good way to 
supply the illustrations is to draw them 
and color them with colored pencils. I 
have seen picture books fixed up like this 
that served their purpose equally as well 
as those which were purchased. 


Marbles are today easily obtained and 
not very costly, yet I remember when a 


f : 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ONE HANDY WITH 
A SCROLL SAW 


boy that my grandfather gave me some 
lead marbles which gave me quite a thrill, 
in fact they must have been good because 
I have remembered them all these years. 


Dolls and Doll Furniture 


IRLS are always playing paper dolls. 
Some of the girls don’t get over 
their love for this pastime until they are 
pretty well grown. The girl who is in- 
terested in this sort of thing gets quite a 
thrill out of obtaining an additional sup- 
ply. The advertising sections of our 
magazines offer a fertile field for obtain- 
ing a supply. I know of one girl who 
got the old fashion books from a dry 
goods store after they had gotten through 
with them. 

Doll furniture consisting of beds, chairs, 
dressers, tables, and all the items that go 
into a real home are very acceptable play- 
things to the girls of the house. These 
toys are not difficult to make. They can 
be whittled out of material from small 
wooden boxes which can be obtained 


from a grocery store. They can either 
be nailed together with some brads or 
glued. When they are finished they may 
be stained to represent any of the high 
priced woods of which modern furniture 
is made, 


When we talk about doll furniture 
we think of a doll house. Where one 
has plenty of time the doll house is 
quite a thing to build and give to the 
child, but it takes a lot of time. I have 
seen a number of very attractive ones 
built. In every case they were made out 
of ply board. This type of board can be 
obtained from the local lumber yard or 
should one desire he can just take boxes 
which may be obtained free from the 
grocery store and build a very nice doll 
house. One caution in building these 
houses would be not to try to go into too 
much detail. For example, do not try to 
put weather boarding on the outside. I 
would suggest that the sides be made solid 
out of one or more pieces of boards and 
then it can be painted. If the effect of 
stucco is desired some gray paint with 
sand thrown on the wet paint after it is 
applied will give that effect. In construct- 
ing a house leave one or two sides open 
so the child can change things on the in- 
side of the house as she plays with it. 
Some of the houses have the roofs so they 
can be taken off. This allows the inside 
to be aranged without much difficulty. 


Homemade dolls are easily constructed 
and in this day the crazier the shape the 
more desirable they seem to be. This 
fact lends itself well to homemade dolls. 
There is one caution, however, that I found 
relative to dolls and that is to make them 
out of some soft material which will hold 
pins. The greatest mistake I ever made 
with my daughters was to buy them 
a wooden doll. They didn’t like “old 
woody”: as they called her because they 
couldn’t stick pins in her and hang the 
clothes on as they wished. 


Small boats are very desirable play- 
things, especially where water is avail- 
able. The boats can be whittled out with- 
out much trouble. They can be provided 
with sails of various shapes and sizes. 
Of course the final boat is dressed up in a 
gay colored paint. 


ed 
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a little merger of your subscriptions. 


Dear Sir:—I am getting two copies 
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PPPPPOPPGLIOLLOLLS 


If You Are Getting Two Papers, Tell Us 


us stop one of them so you can get the other for a longer time? All you 
have to do is to send us the two address labels and tell us you’d like to have 


of time due you on each and let you have one paper for the combined time 3 
, still due on the two. The sooner you let us know, the longer you will get 2 
> on your subscription. Or you can fill in the blank below and mail it to us :— 


Southern Ruralist every time. They come addressed as follows :— 


You have merged your papers, now please merge my _ subscriptions. 
Yours very truly, 
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ng to your family, why don’t you let 


We'll be glad to add up the balance 


of The Progressive Farmer and 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 

















Four Christmas Faces 


E OLDER folks may dote on 
Easter Time, but the child glories 
in Christmas. It is its festival. 


F. W. Boreham, of New Zealand, has 
a story which he 
calls, The Palace 
Beautiful. It has four 
rooms, and in each 
room is the mystic 
face of a child. 
Christmas time is a 
good time to walk 
into this fairy palace 
of the world’s chil- 
dren. 


I 


The Child That Never Will Be—The 
painters of the Middle Ages painted their 
Madonnas surrounded with hosts of bright 
angel children, whose souls were begging 
entrance into: life. 

I had to look in the deep heart of a 
lonely man. He had in youth loved a 
lovely girl who died. He has never seen 
another woman who stirred his heart to 
love. In that man’s heart there is some- 
thing almost too sacred to write about. 
He sees in each innocent baby’s face a 
picture of the unborn little folks that he 
had hoped might be born to them. 

We whose hearts are child-hungry can 
make the world a better place by ex- 
tending our love to other people’s chil- 
dren. So shall we keep our Christmas. 


II 


The Child That Was.—I have a friend 
who is an undertaker. He said: “I can 
be fairly professional in burying older 
people, but I have never been able to 
control my feelings when I lay away a 
baby.” 

A thousand fathers and mothers who 
see this line will bear witness to this 
beautiful fact in life’s arrangement: 
whenever a baby has been taken from a 
home, there will be always in memory a 
baby’s tender presence there. Other chil- 
dren will grow up, establish their own 
homes, and bring the prattle of grand- 
children into the old home nest, but ever 
there will be the tender face of the baby 
that was. 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


III 


The Child That Is To Be.—The story 
of Jesus of Bethlehem has made tender 
every person who has read or heard it. 


This child that is to be must be granted 
its birthright. I-wish that every young 
man who is tempted to play the fool with 
the dawning powers of his manhood might 
see for a moment what his conduct may 
do to the child that may be. Children have 
the right to be born and not damned into 
the world. 

If every frivolous young woman were 
thoroughly conscious of the divine powers 
wrapped up within her, she would not give 
her life into the keeping of any man who 
has been a moral leper. We must so live 
that our lives will not be the undoing of 
the unborn. 

IV 


The Child of Bethlehem—Far-oft 
Prophets said, “A little child shall lead 
them.” It has been true. 


When God spoke his highest and final 
word to men, it was not in thunder, nor 
the laws of scholars, nor the rituals of 
Priests. It was through the voiceless in- 
nocence of a perfect child, the Savior. 


In this Palace of Four Rooms the 
Christ Child of Mary keeps guard and 
watch. When He grew to manhood, “He 
gathered the children in his arms.” They 
are there yet. 


This is the true meaning a Christmas: 


They keep it only who bless the lives of 
children! 


NITROGEN makes PLANTS 
and PROFITS GROW. 





ITROGEN is as essential to crops as 
sunshine and rain. It’s the fertilizer 
elementthat makes plants grow. That’s why 
so many experiment stations and agricul- 


tural authorities say, “Use more nitrogen.’ 


Experience and experiment have shown 
them that yields—and profits—generally 
depend upon the amount of nitrogen ap- 
plied to the plants. A complete fertilizer 
containing 4% nitrogen produces better 
than one that contains only 3%...and a 
6% nitrogen fertilizer is more profitable 


than either. 


You can’t afford to skimp on nitrogen— 
and thanks to the present low-cost of 
nitrogen, you don’t need to. Use plenty of 
high-nitrogen complete fertilizer at plant- 
ing time and when the young plants begin 


ARCAD 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


orr. 


to feed heavily top-dress or side-dress with 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Arcadian is rich in nitrogen—20.56% 
H guaranteed, all soluble, all available. It is 
free-running and easy to apply. Low cost 
per unit of nitrogen makes Arcadian an 
exceptionally economical side- or top- 
dressing for any plant that needs nitrogen. 


To be sure of your supply, order 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia from your 
fertilizer dealer when you buy your high- 
nitrogen complete fertilizer. 


The Gaul Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TAN 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


SULPHATE ./AMMONIA 
PERE eeoncaay 








IS THE GROWTH ELEMENT 


As essential as sunshine to growing crops. Be sure your crops 
get plenty of nitrogen both in the complete fertilizer you use at 
planting time and as top-dressing during the growing season, 
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RISTMAS CLUBS 


Remembering the spirit of Christmas giving, we take great pleasure in offering you the very best bargains possible in these Special 


Christmas Magazine Clubs. 


yourself one of these Christmas Clubs for a Christmas present. 


Now that the days are shorter and the nights longer you need more good magazines to read—give 





- CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 
Home Circle ............ 1 Yr. 
SO eee 1Yr. 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 
Home Friend .............. Yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics ....1 Yr. 
American Poultry Journal.1 Yr. 
Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist ....... 1 Yr. 
CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 
Fruits & Gardens ...... 1Yr 
Home Friend .......:...... 1Yr 
Good Stories ............... 1 Yr. 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 
Home Civele ..ccccccccssess Yr 
Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 
CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 
Needlecraft ................ 2 Yrs 
Good bt achtesese 1Yr 
Home Friend .......... 1Yr. 
Illustrated a Mechanics Srey 1 Yr. 
Farm Journal ............- 1Yr 


Progressive Farmer and , 
Southern Ruralist 


CHRISTMAS vereee 
Pathfinder (Weekly) 
Needlecraft 


No. 
1y 


Progressive Farmer : ‘and : 
Southern Ruralist 





6009A 


All for 
Only 


$]1 


- 6039A 


All for 
Only 


$11 


6029A 


All for 
Only 


$] 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 
Woman’s World .......... 1Yr 
Home Friend ...... NOPE & 
Illustrated Mechanics .....1 Yr 

“SS Ere 1Yr 
The Country Home ........ 1Yr. 


(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 
Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist 


CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 


Household Magazine ...... 1 Yr. 
Needlecraft ................ 2 Yrs 
Home Circle ............. 1Yr 
Illustrated Mechanics ..... 1Yr 
Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 
CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 
DeMMGREE 6 vic sceccccsvicccs 1Yr. 
Woman’s World .......... 1Yr 
Good Stories .......... 1Yr 


Progressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist ...... 1yY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 
Pictorial Review ..........1 Yr. 
Gentlewoman Magazine . . ha 


Home Friend 


Progressive Farmer 
Southern Ruralist 


wnt “tive $150} em 


6049A 


All for 
Only 


$i | 


GI79A 


All for 
Only 


$f 751 


G139A 
* ior 
Only 


| CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 


| Woman's, (Weekly) 
oman’s orl 
Good Stories 


| Good Stories Magazine .. 


Progressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist 


CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 


Household Magazine 
] Good Stories 
| | mare ee og 


azine . 


a s Poultry Mag: 


The , Beet Home . 
| _ (Formerly Farm & Fi 


Southern Ruralist 
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6079A 

1Yr. All for 
Yr. Only 
1Yr. 
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6019A 
1 Yr. 
1Yr All for 
1Yr. Only 


$I 


—— — oe MAIL TODAY — — —— = — 


Fregracsive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
| Christmas Club Dept. 49A, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


| Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me 


| CHRISTMAS CLUB Nov. 
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The Christmas Spirit and Our 
Children 


OR nearly two thousand years Christmas has been 

the greatest day of the Christian calendar. Tradi- 

tion has clothed it with many tales, but when we 
stop to get its real meaning we know it celebrates the 
love of God for humanity, a love so great that He sent 
His only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on Him should 
not perish but have eternal life. 
And in His coming Christ chose 
to come as a little child, hence, 
Christianity becomes the age of 
the child. 

Christmas is the day of all days 
for children, It reveals the mean- 
ing of childhood and inspires us 
to recognize the opportunity that 
is ours when we have contact 





LOIS P. DOWDLE 


with a little child. 

As Jesus told us, except we become as little children 
we shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of Heaven. 
The men in our day who are nearest to the spirit and 
mind of Jesus in their method and approach are men of 
science. The great scientist, Huxley, said that the 
words of Jesus, “Except ye—— become as little chil- 
dren,” are the most perfect descrip- 
tion of the spirit of science in its 
search for truth. If a man would 
know scientific truth, Huxley said, 
he must sit down before fact as a 
child, eager, humble, teachable, rich 
in wonder, and pure in heart. 

It was my privilege to attend the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. And a won- 
derful conference it was! The 
opening session was typical of the 
spirit of the entire conference. 
Delegates appointed by the state 
governors assembled at Constitu- 
tional Hall and were escorted to 
their seats by Boy Scouts while the 
marine band, in their bright, colorful uniforms, played 
familiar national airs. As we waited for the gathering 
which was to represent every state in the union and our 
foreign possessions as well, among the many notables 
who passed down the aisles were Col. and Mrs, Lind- 
bergh who had left their own young son to fly down to 
Washington and take part in the conference. 





As the band struck the notes of “Hail to the 
Chief,” the immense audience rose to its feet for the 
entrance of President and Mrs. Hoover. After a prayer 
invoking God’s blessing upon the conference in its effort 
to lift the shackles from childhood, Secretary Wilbur 
welcomed the delegates and guests and introduced the 
President who outlined the plans and purposes of the 
conference. 


It is not my purpose here to discuss the reports of the 
conference. A brief summary of the findings is given 
elsewhere. But I am thankful that science has at last 
been brought to bear upon all the problems of child- 
hood and that to an increasing number of these prob- 
lems our scientists have found the answers. 


It was fitting that the conference should be held at 
this season of the year when our thoughts instinctively 
turn to childhood. This nation-wide conference is to be 
followed by state and district conferences as rapidly as 
they can be called, with the hope that every individual 
citizen may be roused to do his part by children every- 
where. In fact, before this story is actually in the 
hands of our readers conferences already will have been 
held in some of the states to carry back to the parents 
even in the smallest community of our land the best that 
science has to offer us for the protection of our chil- 
dren. 


> 
And so we come back to the celebration of the advent 


of Christ into the world with the knowledge that His 
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Lois P Dowdle, Editor 
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ministry brought a new teaching—a teaching that men 
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are the children of God, that as children of a common * 


Father we are brothers. We realize that love should be 
the great ruling force of life and that if Christ came 
that we might have life more abundantly, each individ- 
ual child has the right to expect protection from dis- 
ease and accidents and a chance for the greatest growth 
and development of which it is capable. It is ours to 
assume that responsibility but it is also our privi- 
lege to share with children that love which God Him- 
self expressed to us in the Divine Gift of a little 
child. 


“Jesus grew in stature and wisdom and in favor with 
God and man.” The boy Jesus grew in mind and body 
in the wholesome atmosphere of that Jewish home which 
had been given the opportunity and responsibility for 
training him for maturity. What about our own chil- 
dren? What about your child? Will it grow in mind 
and body and in favor with God and man? In addi- 
tion to the material Christmas gifts which it has a right 
to expect, will you give of yourself that its life may be 
richer in human love? And will you at this Christmas 
season join the President of the United States and all 
other citizens everywhere as they form a great circle 
of friendship around children bringing to them protec- 
tion and opportunity ? 





Findings of White 
House Conference 


Read by SECRETARY WILBUR, 
Department of the Interior 


VERY American child has 

the right to the follow- 

ing services in its development 
and protection :— 


1. Every prospective mother 
should have suitable information 
and medical supervision during 
the pre-natal period, competent 
care at confinement. Every 
mother should have post-natal 
medical supervision for herself and child. 


2. Every child should receive periodical health exami- 
nations before and during the school period including 
adolescence, by the family physician, or the school or 
other public physician, and such examination by special- 
ists and such hospital care as its special needs may re- 
quire. 

3. Every child should have regular dental examination 
and care. 

4. Every child has the right to be understood and 
dealt with in the light of this fact. 


5. Every child should have instruction in the schools 
in health and in safety from accidents, and every teacher 
should be trained in health programs. 


6. Every child should be protected from 
communicable diseases to which it might 
be exposed at home, in school, or at 
play, and protected from impure milk and 
food. 


7. Every child should have proper sleep- 
ing rooms, diet, hours of sleep and play, 
and parents should receive expert infor- 
mation as to the needs of children of va- 
rious ages as to these questions. 


8. Every child should attend a school 
which has proper seating, lighting, ven- 
tilation, and sanitation. For younger chil- 
dren, kindergartens and nursery schools 
should be provided to supplement home 
care. 

9. The school should be so organized 
as to discover and develop the special 
abilities of each child, and should assist in 
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men, succeed by the use of their strongest qualities and 
special interests. 

10. Every child should have some form of religious, 
moral, and character training. 

11. Every child has a right to a place to play with 
adequate facilities therefor. 

12. With the expanding domain of the community’s 
responsibilities for children, there should be proper pro- 
vision for and supervision of recreation and entertain- 
ment. 

13. Every child should be protected against labor that 
stunts growth, either physical or mental, that limits 
education, that deprives children of the right of com- 
radeship, of joy and play. 

14. Every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or other- 
wise physically handicapped should be given expert 
study and corrective treatment where there is the possi- 
bility of relief, and appropriate development or train- 
ing. Children with subnormal or abnormal mental con- 
ditions should receive adequate study, protection, train- 
ing, and care. 

15. Every waif and orphan in need must be supported. 

16. Every child is entitled to the feeling that it has a 
home. The extension of the services in the community 
should supplement and not supplant parents. - 

17. Children who habitually fail to meet normal 
standards of human behavior should be provided special 
care under the guidance of the school, the community 
health or welfare center, or other agency for continued 
supervision or, if necessary, control. 

18. Where the child does not have these services, due 
to inadequate income of the family, then such services 
must be provided to it by the community; an adequate 
standard of living is obvious. 

19. The rural child should have as satisfactory school- 
ing, health protection, and welfare facilities as the city 
child. 

20. In order that these minimum protections of the 
health and welfare of children may be everywhere avail- 
able, there should be a district, county, or community 
organization for health education and welfare, with 
full-time officials, codrdinating with a state-wide pro- 
gram. which will be responsive to a nation-wide service 
of general information, statistics and scientific research. 
This should include :— 

(a) Trained, full time, public health officials with pub- 
lic health nurses, sanitary inspection, and labora- 
tory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare services for the relief and 
aid of children in special need from poverty or 
misfortune, for the protection of children from 
abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral hazard. 


(d) The development of voluntary organizations for 
children for purposes of instruction, health, and 
recreation through private effort and benefac- 
tion. When possible, existing private agencies 
should be coérdinated. 


It is the purpose of this conference to estab- 
lish the standards by which the efficiency of 
such services may be tested in the community 
and to develop the creation of such services. 
These standards are defined in many particu- 
lars in the reports of the committees of the 
conference. 


The conference recommends that the con- 
tinuing committee to be appointed by the 
President from the conference shall study 
points upon which agreement has not been 
reached, shall develop further standards, shall 
encourage the establishment of services for 
children, and report to the members of the 
conference through the President. 


It is recommended by this conference that 
state conferences be called by the governors 
of each of the forty-eight states to prepare 4 
constructive program for the protection and 





vocational guidance, for children, like 


tie | 


. 


care of children. 
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y We have a real treat for you this year. You will Me-Not, a Fireball Verbena growing in bush form, Car- 
be thrilled with the new things. They simply over- nations as large as the greenhouse type blooming from 
Le shadow anything of their kinds in the past. seed the first year in your own garden, a perennial 
s Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs have long been Iceland Poppy of that delightful cut-flower shade of 
h known as the “Standard of the South,” yet the 1931 salmon-pink and almost as large as Shirley Poppies? 
: : P : How would you like a tall double African Marigold that 
)- season raises that standard higher th b ; p 
‘e ener Sane eee ee would come 100 per cent double instead of 50 per cent, 
a. New vegetables, more luscious. The greatest staple a salmon-rose Zinnia that is really a graceful cut-flower, 
cotton ever offered the South. Improved selections and a Larkspur which would branch from the ground and 
. strains of other farm seeds that mean bigger and bet- have uniformly long flower spikes on long stems? 
ter crops, making profits more likely to come your way. , ; ; 
Flower sensations you’ll read about in the Garden Mag- You really — have these delightful new things in 
azines this coming year. your garden this spring. They are only a treasured 
: few of the many sensations in store for you. Surely 
Ps You now have your greatest planting opportunity. you want to know all about them; perhaps to have them. 
7 Naturally you want the better things in your garden Keepi ‘th the i d f 
and field. Pick Tomatoes that look and taste so good ew Rekes the ane emand for newer 
F you can’t wait to get them in the house. Cut flowers and finer varieties, new creations for lawn, garden and 
: you'd like to exhibit in all the Garden Club shows and _—‘"¢!¢—keeping ahead with our selections and breeding 
* are proud to show all your friends —in fact always having the best of “Everything That 
; Grows,” is why. over half a million families depend on 
x What would you think of a real pink Chinese Forget- Hastings’ for their planting needs. 
f 
j GUIDE. With hundreds of pictures from actual photo- 
; graphs, descriptions that really and truthfully visualize the 
plant to you, simple culture directions that make for finest ri G HASTI NGS co 
results, you will take renewed and fuller interest in your 7 s ” 
. gardening. It contains the only real flower seed planting ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
e calendar of which-we know for the whole South. The vege- y ; 
, table planting calendar is of course there too. Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big 136-page 
; 1931 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. 
1 The best and most. popular varieties from seeds, plants P.R. 8-30 
and bulbs are all there. You will want it for reference the 
: whole year and it contains more interesting and worth-while 
: planting information than any other book published. We 


want you to have it in your home. 


All regular customers will get the new book early in 
January. If you didn’t order in 1930, or want yours right 
awe jot let us know your address. THE COUPON IS 
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when many of us feel we just 
rh must have dessert twice a day 
Deven if we do count the calories all 
) the rest of the year. And after all 
'I’m not so sure that we can’t en- 
\tirely justify ourselves if only we 
/ will use fruit desserts as often as 
| possible. 

The salad and the dessert make 
Jor mar the meal so far as the 
} woman is concerned. But at Christ- 
[jmas time the home maker wants 
(a little leisure rather than having 
ito do so many things at the last 
/minute to finish up the meal. So 
| we believe that “she would welcome 
recipes for salads and desserts that 
fean be prepared in advance and 
tkept in good condition fof several 
thours or several days even. 

No other dessert is more closely 
‘associated with Christmas than 
}plum pudding. We are giving here two recipes, one 
tfor the old-fashioned English plum pudding anu one 
|for a molded pudding made with gelatine. 


‘t ee one is the one season 





Ser 


{ 
: ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
; 1 pound chopped suet 2 cups bread crumbs 
; 2 pounds raisins 1 teaspoon mixed spices 
i 1 pound currants 1 cup brown sugar 
% pound orange peel 8 eggs 


% pound lemon peel 1 cup molasses 
2 cups flour 


? The suet should be stripped of all connective tissue, 
ychopped, mixed with the fruit and chopped peel, and 
‘dredged with some of the flour. Mix together the re- 
i maining flour, crumbs, spices, and sugar and add the 
imolasses and well beaten eggs. Stir the fruit and suet 
into this mixture and mix the whole thoroughly. Put 
Finto greased molds, drop into a kettle of boiling water, 
fand boil from 5 to 7 hours according to the size of 
the pudding. Serve hot with hard sauce. This pud- 
‘ding, if kept in a cold. dry place, will keep in perfect 
| condition several days or even weeks. It should be 
steamed for 30 minutes to heat through before serving. 


UNCOOKED PLUM PUDDING 


2 tablespoons granulated 
gelatine 
i % cup cold water 
4 1 cup ‘sugar 
¥Y% teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup seeded raisins 
¥Y% cup dates or figs 


i 

‘ 

; % cup sliced citron or 

; crisp watermelon 
rind preserves 

% cup currants 

% cup nuts 

1 pint milk 

Pinch of salt 


Soak the gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Put milk 
‘in double boiler and scald. Add sugar, salt, and soaked 


gelatine. Stir until dissolved and remove from fire. 
‘Cool. When mixture begins to thicken add fruit and 
nuts. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
ichill. Remove to servins dish and garnish with holly. 


‘Serve with whipped cream, sweetened, and flavored 
‘with vanilla. 
1 FRUIT SALAD SUPREME 
2 tablespoons gelatine 
Y% cup cold water 
2 cups boiling water 


% cup mild vinegar 
3 cups chopped fruit 


2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water for 5 minutes and dis- 
Solve with boiling water. Add vinegar, lemon juice, 
Salt, and sugar. When mixture begins to stiffen add 
fruit, using any fresh or canned fruits available, alone 
br in combination. Turn into mold first dipped in cold 

ater, and chill. This salad will keep several days. 

COCONUT MACAROONS 


1 egg white 1% cups moist coconut 
y% tae condensed Y% teaspoon almond 


mi Y% teaspoon salt 





Christmas Salads and Desserts 


LET COCONUT MACAROONS STAND FOR A MOMENT BE- 
FORE REMOVING THEM FROM THE PAN 
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MOLDED PLUM PUDDING, WITH DECORATIONS OF LIGHT- 
ED CANDLES STUCK IN GUM DROPS THAT BECOME INDI- 
VIDUAL FAVORS 















THE OCCASION, 
CANNED 


FRUIT 
OR A 


SALAD MAY BE 
SIMPLE COMBINATION OF 
FRUITS 


AS FESTIVE AS 
FRESH OR 
























THE GODS 


AMBROSIA—A DISH FIT FOR 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


Mix coconut, almond, and condensed milk... Add the 
salt to the egg white, beat until stiff, and fold it into 
the coconut and milk mixture. Drop by spoonfuls on 
a greased baking sheet and bake in a slow oven (250 to 
300 degrees F.) until lightly browned. Let them stand 
for a minute before removing from the pan with a 
spatula or long flat knife. These may be varied by the 
addition of chocolate, nuts, chopped dates, bran flakes, 
or other cereals and they may be decorated with halves 
of nuts or with crystallized fruit. They may also be 
made with fresh cream and sugar instead of the con- 
densed milk. If freshly grated coconut is used care 
should be taken not to get the mixture too-soft to mold 
into cake. 

BAVARIAN CREAM 


2 tablespoons granulated 4 egg yolks 


gelatine l cup sugar 
% cup cold water 1 pint heavy cream 
2 cups milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Soak the gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Make a 
custard of milk, yolks of eggs, and sugar. Add soaked 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. Cool. When mix- 
ture begins to thicken add stiffly beaten cream and 
vanilla. Turn into mold first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. 

This recipe is the base for many interesting dishes. 
Coffee may be substituted for part of the milk. Fruit 
juice of any kind may be used in place of the milk. 



















Chocolate, nuts, chopped fruit, jelly, 
jam, or marmalade may be added to 
lend variety. 


JELLIED CHICKEN 


Dress, clean, and cut up a medium 
sized fowl. Put in a stewpan with 
two slices of onion, cover with boil- 
ing water, and cook slowly until meat 
falls from bones. When half cooked 
add 2 teaspoons salt. Remove chick- 
en, reduce stock to 2 cups, strain, 
and skim off fat. While boiling hot 
add 1 tablespoon of granulated gela- 
tine which has been soaked in cold wa- 
ter for 5 minutes. Decorate mold 
with slices of hard cooked egg and 
parsley. Pack in meat which has 
been freed from bone and chopped 
Pour on stock and place mold under 
weight. Keep in cold place until firm. 
Turn out of mold, slice and serve 
with mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 


MINCEMEAT 
2 pounds lean beef Y pound citron 
1 pound chopped suet 2 lemons 
4 pounds tart apples 2 oranges 
3 pounds sugar 1 nutmeg 


4 teaspoon ground mace 


_3 pounds currants 
1 tablespoon salt 


2 pounds seeded raisins 

Stew the beef in a very small quantity of water until 
quite tender, cool, and chop as fine as possible. Add 
the beef suet chopped fine, sugar, currants, raisins, 
spices, orange, and lemon juice, the grated rind of the 
oranges and one lemon, chopped citron, chopped apples 
which have been pared and cored, and the salt. Mix 
thoroughly and cook together one hour. Pack in stone 
jar and keep in a cold place. The mincemeat should be 
thoroughly stirred each time any is taken out and oc- 
casionally moistened with a little grape juice or orange 
juice. 

Pastry for several pies may be made at one time and 
kept tightly covered in the refrigerator. For pies which 
do not need to be cooked pastry shells may be baked 
and put away where they won’t be broken. It may be 
necessary to crisp them in the oven when ready for use. 

PERFECTION SALAD 
2 tablespoons granulated Y% cup sugar 
gelatine 1 teaspoon. salt 
% cup cold water 1 cup shredded cabbage 
¥% cup mild vinegar 2 cups chopped celery 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 2 chopped pimientos 
2 cups boiling water 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Add vinegar, 
lemon juice, boiling water, sugar, and salt. Stir until 
dissolved. When mixture begins to stiffen add remain- 
ing ingredients. Turn into mold first dipped in cold 
water, and chill. This-salad will keep a week. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SALAD 

% cup crushed pineapple 
French dressing 
‘Lettuce 


3 oranges 
3 bananas 
%y cup mayonnaise 
% cup whipping cream 
Peel oranges and remove all white membrane. Sep- 
arate into sections. Peel bananas and cut in quarters 
lengthwise. Then cut quarters into’ strips same length 
as orange sections. Put oranges’ and bananas into 
French dressing and let stand % hour. Drain and ar- 
range sections of orange and alternating pieces of 
banana te form a flower on crisp lettuce leaves. In 
center of each put a tablespoon of dressing made from 
mayonnaise mixed with whipped cream and crushed 
pineapple. 
The oranges may be prepared the day before the 
salad is to be served and kept tightly covered in the 
refrigerator. 












Keeping Well 


By DR. F. M. REGISTER 





Metabolism—Process 
That Keeps Us Alive 


O, THIS is not a new kind of 

drink, nor a kind of bug poi- 
son. It is the series of processes 
through which food passes, after it 
is taken into the mouth. The one 
word covers a lot of territory. Here 
is the meaning of it as given in a 
medical dictionary :— 


“It is the sum of all the physical 
and chemical processes by which 
living organized substance is pro- 
duced and maintained, and also the 
transformation by which energy is 
made available for the use of the 
organism,” 

197 


So when our metabolism is not 
just right, the whole works is 
“gummed up.” We must have the 
proper food in the proper quantity, 
at the proper time, and as it passes 
through the body, it must be used 
in the proper way. Any deviation 
from this process starts trouble. So 
I am putting out this warning in 
order that my readers may exer- 
cise a wise temperance in eating— 
wise as to times and quantities 
eaten—during the temptations of 
the Christmas and New Year sea- 
sons. 


1749 


Metabolism, to be more explicit, 
is the series of processes through 
which food passes while being di- 
gested. The principal organs of 
digestion are the mouth, which con- 
tains the tongue and teeth (the 
grinders), the stomach (the reser- 
voir), the small intestine, and the 
large intestine. The length of the 
intestines varies with the height of 
the individual. Approximately the 


length of the intestines is five times | 


the -height of the individual. ; 
) ie i 


There are several accessory or 
adjunct organs of digestion. First 
are the salivary glands, found in 
the mouth. They do the first thing 
to food, while it is being chewed 
preparatory to swallowing; 
there are the liver and pancreas and 
just lots of very small glands in the 
lining of the stomach and small in- 
testine. As the food passes along, 
each gland, large or small, pours 
something into or onto the food to 
prepare it for digestion, and takes 
from the food just the part that is 
needed for keeping humans alive. 

-T 9 

Digestion is a most wonderful 
process, a process that keeps us 
alive, well, and happy for years and 
years, provided we use a little in- 
telligence and common sense as to 
the time food is taken and as to the 
quantity and quality of our food 
and drink. 

19779 


To have perfect metabolism or 
perfect digestion, we should first be 
in proper frame of mind—not wor- 
ried or angry. When worried, an- 
gry, or over-tired, eat sparingly. 
Mealtime should be the happy time 
of the day. We should have food 
well prepared. Poor cooks are re- 
sponsible for many divorces, sui- 
cides, and early deaths. When you 
come to think about it, the cook 
occupies one of the most important 
places in the household. 


then | 
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From irrigated, 


high altitude fields 


come these 


FINEST WHITE BEANS 


—COOK TWO HOURS QUICKER 
—NO SOAKING REQUIRED 
—LARGER THAN OTHERS 
—FLAVORED BY CLIMATE 
—RICH IN FOOD VALUE 






REE EE TY SIRO TORRE ER er 






CLIMATE AND SOIL GIVE WORLD 
NEW TYPE FAST COOKING BEAN 


In Montana, Wyoming, Idaho—the foet- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains—are the 
irrigated fields which preduce an utterly 








mew kind of bean—the Great Northern 
White Bean. Now available for millions 
whe have long wanted a quicker cook- 
ing, more tasty bean. Truly a miracle 
ef agricultural science and nature! 
Home Cooked Beans Taste Better] 






















































eee No WONDER THOUSANDS OF FARMERS’ WIVES INSIST 
ON THE EASY COOKING GREAT NORTHERN BEAN 


A triumph of agricultural science! A new variety! 
Thin skinned, tender white beans! They cook in 
3 or 4 hours making a tasty, healthful dish. Now 
you can have beans often without long pre-soak= 
ing or hard work. Cook beans at home for real 
flavor that canned beans cannot give you. And 
this new kind costs no more than the smaller size 
hard white beans. You can recognize Great 
Northern Beans by their large size, thin skin, 
their uniformity of color and quality. Insist upon 
Great Northern White Beans at your grocery 
store. Mail coupon for free recipe folder. 


Compare with other varieties 


(Photographed actual size) 











(AU photographs in same focus) 


RIGHT—Great Northern White Beans 
Note large size. Average length % inch to % inch. 
Soft, thin, white skin. Can be cooked without soaking. 
Require 3 to 5 hours for cooking. Individual flavo1 
served alone. Less skins to the pound than small beans. 


LEFT—Average Variety of White Bean 
Small, hard shell beans. % inch to % inch, Tough 
skin. Must be soaked overnight 8 to 14 hours, Require 
| 5 to 9 hours for cooking. 

Great Northern White Beans cost no more than ordi- 
nary varieties. They are an economy food for winter 
meals. Serve them often in place of expensive meats or 
other foods. 


| 





Enjoy Home Cooked Beans 
THE TRINIDAD BEAN & ELEVATOR CO. 


“Sales Agents for 9,000 Associated Bean Growers.” 


TRINIDAD, COLORADO 
FREE RECIPE FOLDER—“How to Select and Cook Beans.” 


The Trinidad Bean & Elevator Co., 
Trinidad, Colorado. 


Dear Sirs: 
Kindly send me recipes for Great Northern White Beans. 


ASK CROCER FOR 


GREAT NORTHERN 


WHITE BEANS 


“The /rristocvat of wh ite Beans’ 
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WILL BE 


AL POULTRY NUMBER issueo FEBRUARY 1 


HE Annual Poultry Number of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern Ruralist will be 
published at a most important season of the year for the interest of the poultry industry. The 
editors want this issue to mean more sales and more dollars to every person or firm engaged in 
raising poultry, hatching chicks, or manufacturing poultry equipment; therefore, FEBRUARY 
1 was chosen as the opportune time for this special number. 
As usual, our POULTRY NUMBER will be filled with articles by outstanding men in their 
respective field. Articles of interest to the~ beginner and to the hatcheryman and commercial 
poultry raiser will be treated in this annual number. 
We cannot recommend this issue too highly for advertisers. It will be issued at a time when 
our readers will be ready to buy baby chicks, pullets, cockerels, hatching eggs, and equipment. 
Advertisers should have ‘a message in this issue by all means. For best results an advertisement 
should run for four or more times, which will carry an ad in the two February issues and the 
two March issues—two months in which you can expect good sales. 
F pet Us Reserve Space for Your Advertisement 
Your ads should be mailed about 18 days before publication date to reach us on time, this depending on 
the editions in which you want your ad to run. We Offer you regular display ads in which cuts and black face 
type may be used; or Classified Ads at the word rate or inch rate. Write us telling what you have for sale 
so we can help you prepare an advertisement that will sell your products. Your output will largely determine 
the kind of space you will need. FREE CUT SERVICE—A cut will be furnished by us that will illustrate your 
ad if display space is desired. 
Here’s the Date Your Ad Must Reach Us for February 1 Issue 

Ads for All Editions or TEXAS Edition must ‘reach us by January 12. 

Ads for CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS Edition must reach us by January 13. 

Ads for MISSISSIPPI VALLEY Edition must reach us by January 14. 

Ads for KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE Edition must reach us by January 15 

Ads for GEORGIA-ALABAMA Edition must reach us by January 7. 


Mail Your Letters and Orders to Our Nearest Office 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern Ruralist 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 


NU 























Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas. 
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Your Whole Family Will Enjoy 


yt This MODERN 
| WHITE LIGHT 


ERE is a new light that will 

aig | endless joy and comfort 

to the home without elec- 
tricity. It gives a flood of the soft- 
est, mellowest modern white light 
that has ever been man-made. It 
does it so simply, so safely, and is so 
sanitary, it will startle. and surprise 
you. Sunlight alone excels it. It 
makes sewing, reading, studying a 
pleasure. And above ali 
utmost in efficiency and economy. 


Saves Its Cost ina 
Few Months’ Time 























lamp give you an abundance of 
pure w ite ght but it uses so little 
kerosene compared to the old style 
oil lamp, that it will actually save 
its cost in a few months, and con- 
tinue to save and save and save, 
year after year. In supplying your- 
self with an Aladdin you are in 
reality making an investment which 











; Al 
BURNS 94 % AIR as you use oil for lighting. 


A match and a minute is all it takes to light it. Burns common kerosene 
(coal oil) with 94% air—only 6% fuel. Gives a modern white light near- 
est to sunlight. Burns without smoke, noise, smell or trouble. Absolutely 
safe. Operates as simply as the old style lamp and runs for 50 hours on a 
gallon of oil. Tested by 33 leading Universities and Colleges and every 
claim verified. Approved by Fire Underwriters and Good Housekeeping 








> At Christmas Time ..2%' 


and the whole year ’round wiv 


it gives the % 


Not alone saaes this remarkable new ; 


pays you liberal dividends as long |: 


*¢ Instant-Light Aladdin ‘inp! 


Will Both Brighten and Beautify Your Home : 













A Style for Every 
Purpose at a Price to Suit 
Every Purse 
Aladdins are modern tooin style and finish 
—can be secured in table, vase, hanging, 
bracket and floor lamps—a style for every 

Purpose and n 


Ask Your Dealer 


If your Dealer cannot supply 
you write us for information. 


Institute. No other artificial light has such endorsements. 


The Mantle Lamp Company : 


609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Exquisite Shades 
— Hand Decorated in Either 
Glass or Parchment 


Beautiful multicolored shades in either 
glass or parchment are available—exceed- 
ingly decorative and pleasing in design. 
Plain glass shades too if you prefer. 
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' Distinctive 
iCreole Cuisine 


Enjoy the world famous Creole food 
: that is to -be had only in old New Orleans. 


' Here at The Roosevelt you will find 
Creole food prepared from recipes handed 
| down by famed chefs from generation to 
} generation; and service truly distinctive 
| of New Orleans and the South. 





Franklin Moore, Manager 


The 
oosevelt- 


NEW ORLEANS 
Ald 
iB 


Rub antiseptic Japanese Oi! 
PS on aching spot. It generates 
a pleasant soothing heat that 

drives out pain QUICK. Won't 


blister like old type liniments. 
46 Years Success. At Druggists. 


Wiaeanese itn In. 
bxmows cunt TOMATO 


_cnecenpe of the Piermotr Big Money-Maker; 
introd ioe ie yong 
juce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure- 
'fop”’ Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 
seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 
1931 catalogof 
Seeds, Plants 
and Shrubs 
This valuable 192-page book 
tells how and when to plant. 
pad 2c stamp to cover tage. 
Prices lower than everbefore. 


DNDON BROS., Seedsmen 



























































Rock River Valle: Sesd Farm 
196 RUCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Children’s Coughs 
amd Colds Hees. 22:21 and chest 


colds, and bronchial 
coughs quickly relieved by Vapo-Cresolene, 
vaporized and inhaled direct to irritated mem- 
branesof breathingorgans. The drugless,simple 
way to relieve Whooping Cough, Bron- 
chial Asthma and Spasmodic 
Croup. Your choice of lamp- 


typeor new electricvaporizer. 
All drug stores. & 
igme-3e 


Bee bode 


Remedial Inhalant for 50 years. Write for Booklet No. 
7812, Vapo-Cresolene Co. ,62 Cortlandt St., New York 




















Use Figaro— 


Have the most delicious 
Meat you ever tasted! 
Pure liquid smoke blend- 
ed with browned ‘sugar, 
black and red pepper, 
easily, quickly applied in 
one operation. 
Used for 20 years by 
farmers everywhere. Sold 
on satisfaction or money 
back guarantee. 


$1.50 Jug 


Sufficient for 500 Ibs. meat— 
at your grocer or shipped di- 
rect if he can’t supply you. 


The Figaro Co. 


Dallas, Texas 








Smart School Frocks 


te little school miss will feel quite grown up in this popular blouse and 
skirt costume, No. 7041. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 


This simple and graceful frock for the schoolgirl, No, 7036, has hip length 
waist portions joined to flared skirt sections, and 
a neat collar. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. 


























Little Sister’s dress, No. 7044, has a 
practical front closing and plait fullness. 
Cut in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 

The blouse of Little Brother’s suit, No. 
7045, has the same smart plaits and col- 
lar as Little Sister’s frock. Cut in 3 
sizes: 2, 4, and 6 years. 

















Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Pr6gressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other designs, send for our new Fall and Winter 
Book of Fashions. Price 15 cents. 
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Out of Miss Dixie's Bandbox 








Beauty, charm, and loveliness 
Any girl can now possess - 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


“Chrismus Gif’s”’ of Beauty 


=_—- gif! Chrismus gif!” Out 
on the clear cold air of Christmas 
morning rang the colored folks’ Christ- 
mas greeting, reminding us that they ex- 
pected Saint Nick—or the family—to re- 
member them! Only in our own Dixie- 
land has existed this quaint old darky 
custom of asking for Christmas gifts, 
though we “white folks” often hint gently 
to Santa what we want. And I'll wager 
that old fellow of the understanding heart 
chuckles when Mother asks him—in 
Dad’s presence—for a permanent wave, 
or tiny sister insists on a lipstick! But 
secretly he’s mighty glad we women folks 
do want to look our prettiest for the 
holidays—and all other times! 
Aren’t loved ones coming home 
from school or from distant 
cities and isn’t mistletoe ev- 
erywhere? And don’t we all 
love to hear those blessed words, 
“What have you been doing? 
You look younger and prettier 
every day!” We don’t have to 
tell them what we’re doing— 
but we always welcome any 
beauty aids that bring us new 
charm and loveliness! 

That’s why my first Christmas window 
shopping was done for you, so that I might 
tell you about some of the beauty gifts 
you may make or buy to delight the heart 
of womankind. 


And mankind, too! For don’t you ever 
believe that men are not just as suscepti- 
ble as anyone to the lure of toilet arti- 
cles. You'd be surprised—maybe—at the 
way these brothers and fathers turn up 
their noses at the very idea of men using 
fancy soaps and “smelly” toilet waters 
, and then use up any you have 
around ! 
tleman, if he’s not bald-headed, will like 
a set of fine military brushes or one of 
the new pocket comb cases. Then there 
is a wonderful new toothbrush set that 
man, woman or child would be delighted 
with. Two fine toothbrushes, with differ- 
ent colored handles for night and morn- 
ing, are encased in an enameled or pyralin 
box with holes for airing and for drain- 
ing. Open, the box can be hung in the 
bathroom; closed it is fine for travel use. 


But if you want something more frivo- 
lous in the beauty line for that brother 
who is just beginning to “step out” and 
considers his grooming more important 
than the League of Nations, give him 
some lilac toilet water or soap or talcum. 
I’ve never been able to discover just why 
men consider lilac the only perfume that 
is not a bit “sissy,” but they do! 


And now, having’ got rid of the men-— 
as if any Miss Dixie would really want 
to do that—we can go on with our truly 
feminine beauty shopping. 

Of course mistletoe and lipstick just 
naturally go together—part of the Christ- 
mas decorations! And such adorable lip- 
Sticks as there are nowadays! The Christ- 
masy red enameled vanities—and gold 





But even the most scornful gen-* 





and silver ones, too—hold rouge or lip- 
stick or powder or all three. Tied only 
with a Christmas name tag, they make 
glittering ornaments for the tree. And 
how happy they make somebody who finds 
that they “take off” the tree and prove to 
be both useful! and ornamental. Vanities 
range from a quarter. up, and one can 
hardly have too many—if they are the 
correct tints. Gift boxes of face powder 
are always acceptable, too, but be sure 
to get the right tint and mixture. Now- 
adays, powder is made specially for oily 
skin, dry skin, or normal skin. 

Powder puffs make lovely gifts 
velour puffs, plain or trimmed by hand 
with lace or ribbon . eider- 
down puffs . . . big woolly puffs 

individual cotton puffs to 
be thrown away after one us- 
ing. These last you can make 
with bits of cotton tied with 
knots of ribbon. 

Boxes for “pretties” or hose, 
or for make-up and other toilet 
articles are popular this year— 
even revivals of grandmother’s 
bandboxes. You can make these 
from heavy cardboard or thin 
wood boxes covered with gay cretonne 
or paper, arranging compartments of 
the pasteboard or wood. Imagine how a 
girl-away-at-school or a _ busy-mother- 
at-home would love one of these gay 
boxes filled’ with as many or as few 
toilet articles as you can manage—the 
more the merrier Christmas. Cleans- 
ing and tissue creams, of course (per- 
haps you have a good old family re- 
cipe for these and can do them up 
yourself in glass jars with festive 
Christmas labels). A skin tonic or astrin- 
gent (easy to make with a quarter’s worth 
of witch-hazel diluted with rose-water). 
A hand lotion (the glycerine and rose- 
water one I told you about in October is 
fine). Then, a tiny bundle of cleansing 
tissues trom the dime store. Some squares 
of cotton cut from a ten-cent roll (these 
for applying the skin tonic). Then add 
sweet-smelling soaps, rouge, lipstick, 
powder, perfume, talcum, tooth paste, 
brilliantine, sachets anything you 
think the recipient would like. 


For Christmas we could never leave 
out perfumes which were the “frankin- 
cense and myrrh” of the very first Christ- 
mas presents. ‘You can give the rarest 
of perfumes even in these hard times, 
for nearly all the perfume makers put ud 
the finest perfumes in tiny bottles which 
sell from a dollar up. And, of course 
anyone would prefer to give or receive 
a few drops of lovely perfume rather than 
a keg of a cheap brand. 


There’s just no stopping place to this 
thrilling business of Christmas shopping 
for beauty. So I'll just stop right off in 
the middle, or end up by telling you that 
you can hardly go wrong in giving beauty 
for Christmas. And here’s wishing you 
the happiest—and the most beautiful— 
Christmas you have ever known! 


—a brisk 
brushing 





Try it—notice the difference 
it makes in the whiteness of 
your teeth. But be sure you get 
the best— either Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand. They ace 
identical—and both are avail- 
able throughout the country 
at a few cents a package. 
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a little 
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and teeth kas 9 ee it 
gleam with beauty 


HANKS to ever-searching 
science, one of the least expensive 
products in your home has been 

* found to contain remarkable prop- 
erties as a dentifrice. It is Baking 
Soda — either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand. ~ 


Arm & Hammer Baking Soda—which is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda—has three properties that every good den- 
tifrice should have. It cleans —removes stains and film. It 
protects—neutralizes mouth acids. It is inexpensive. 
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Doctors and Dentists 
recommend it 


Whenever the need for soda bicar- 
bonate is indicated, Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand Baking Soda can 
be used with confidence. Both are 
Bicarbonate of Soda, exceeding in 
purty the U.S.P. Standards, 

















ARM & HAMMER «asd COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
ARE BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 8 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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OUTDOORS 
7 and 


INDOORS 
WEAR... 


BODYGARD 
dreiogicx 


A fine ribbed HARD SERVICE 
Garment with Pe AL COMFORT 


springy texture. 


WELLASTic SURE PROTECTION 
UNDERWEAR 


Elasticknitfabric FINE TAILORING 
with asilky inner TRUE ECONOMY 


fleece. 


Lamlideun, Styles and weights for 
every weather and every 

Heavy fleece member of the family... 

lined for menand 

boysonly. Maxi- at YOUR DEALER'S 

mum warmth and 

comfort without UTICAKNITTINGCO. 

NEW YORK 


excessiveweight. UTICA 


Ask to see the “Utica- 
Knit’’Sleeper for your 
children's protection. 



















neglect a COLD 


ISTRESSING cold in chest or 

throat—that so often leads to some- 
thing serious—generally responds to 
good old Musterole with the first appli- 
- cation. Should be more effective if used 
once every hour for five hours. 

This famous blend of oil of mustard, camphor, 
menthol and other helpful ingredients brings 
sage Reereer Musterole gets action because 
it is*a scientific “counter-irritant’—not just a 
salve—it penetrates and stimulates blood cir- 
culation, helps to draw out infection and pain. 
Used by millions for 20 years, Recommended 
by doctors and nurses. 

Keep Musterole handy—jars and tubes. 

_ To Mothers—Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 














cA Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Whitefoot’s Little Joke 


ETER RABBIT had made a mistake 
from the very beginning of his efforts 
to find who was the strange singer in the 
Green Forest. Because Peter always as- 
sociated singing with birds he at once be- 
gan looking for a feathered singer. It 
never once entered his funny little head 
that any one but a bird could possibly 
have produced that song. This Whitefoot 
the Wood Mouse discovered at once when 
Peter told him about the strange song and 
it brought a twinkle of mischief to White- 
foot’s big, soft eyes. 
“I'll keep right on letting him look for 
a feathered singer,” said Whitefoot to 
himself, “and while he looks I'll have a 
little fun with Peter.” ; 
Perhaps you remember that on two oc- 
casions when Whitefoot had disappeared 




















“T’ll keep right on letting him look for a feath- 
ered singer,” said Lightfoot to himself. 


for a few minutes Peter had heard that 
strange song. Each time on his return 
Whitefoot helped Peter look for the 
singer and each time the result was the 
same. It quite upset Peter. To have 
that singer so near yet be unable to find 
him, not even a feather to prove that he 
had been there, was too provoking. 


Whitefoot pretended to be as anxious 
as Peter to find that singer, and kept ask- 
ing over and over what the song was 
like. “You'll have to hear it,” said Peter 
“I just can’t tell you what it is like. If 
you'll just stay here instead of running 
off every few minutes perhaps you'll hear 
it.” 

So Whitefoot agreed that he would stay 
to watch and listen. “I think it will be 
best if we keep out of sight,” said he. 
“You sit under that little hemlock tree 
and I'H sit in the hollow top of this old 
stump.” 

Peter thought this a good idea. So he 
sat under the little hemlock tree, where 
he could peep out without the likelihood 
of being seen, and Whitefoot disappeared 
in the top of the old stump. For a long 
time nothing happened. Then as Peter 
was almost ready to give up he heard that 
mysterious little song again. As had hap- 
pened before it sounded as if it came from 
that old stump or from behind it. Peter 
looked eagerly in that direction and saw 
Whitefoot come scrambling to the top of 
the old stump. 

“T heard it! I heard it!” cried White- 
foot in great excitement: “Did you see 
the singer? Oh, Peter. did you see the 
singer?” 

“No,” replied Peter in a tone of deep 
disgust. “You ought to have, though, un- 
less you wére taking a nap.” 

“Of course I wasn’t taking a nap,” 
snapped Whitefoot indignantly. “What 
do you mean by saying that I ought to 
have seen that singer? What about 
yourself ?” 

“T haven’t been sitting on that old 
stump and that is where that song came 
from, or from just back of it,” retorted 
Peter. “Had I been~Siiting up where you 


were I certainly wouldn’t have let that 
singer get away without being seen.” 


Whitefoot tried to appear indignant, but 
he was too full of chuckles to appear 
very angry. He was so full of chuckles 
that he just had to turn his back to Peter, 
He pretended to be looking in the bushes 
and small trees back of the old stump. 
He was still sitting there when that song 
was heard again. 

“There!” cried Peter, rushing out from 
his hiding-place. ‘Where is he, White- 
foot? You must have seen him this time! 
If that song didn’t come from somewhere 
about that old stump may I never hop 
another step. What are you chuckling so 
about ?” 

“A little joke,” chuckled Whitefoot. 
“Just a little joke. I don’t suppose it has 
ever entered that funny head of yours 
that that singer might not wear feathers.”’ 

“What's that?” cried Peter as a funny 
look, a look of mingled suspicion and un- 
belief, crossed his face.” 

(Copyright, 1930, by T. W. Burgess) 
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Entertaining at Tea 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


HEN our grandmothers invited 

people to tea, they expected the 
guests to come about dusk and partake 
of a full meal. Now we mean by a tea 
a social gathering that takes place be- 
tween the hours of three and six, with re- 
latively simple refreshments. 


It is true that many people are now 
entertaining small groups on Sunday 
night with what is called a “high tea.” 
This is really Sunday night supper served 
at six or seven and is a meal of perhaps 
sandwiches, salad, dessert, and a bever- 
age. 

Teas are very adaptable functions. They 
can be large or small, elaborate or sim- 
ple. In this enlightened day when we 
know something of diet and good health, 
let us vote for the simple tea rather than 
ruin with rich foods the digestions and 
appetites of our friends. 

Your invitation may be telephoned or 
written. If written, you may use your 
calling cards (with proper sized en- 
velope) in this manner :— 


Miss Woods or Miss Woods 
At Home At Home 
Tuesday, May First To Meet 
3-5 o'clock Mrs. Gray and Miss 
est 
Tuesday, May First 
3-5 o’clock 


A correspondence card may be used in 
the same way. 

There is no one and only arrangement 
for the wording. You can gauge the lines 
so they will be well balanced. You may 
if you care to, put the initials, R. S. V. P. 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
1 COWS 





é 





BARN 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Here’s a triplet. Drive the Cows 
through the Gate and into the Barn by 
climbing down a rung at a time, changing 
one letter only in each step without trans- 
posing. An answer is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Aunt Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright. 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“They can’t tell me Tom don’t love his 
wife. There ain't nothin’ but a deep an’ 
abidin’ love that will keep a man from 
lettin’ his wife know she snores.” 

“T meant to give away that old black 
taffeta, but Pa’s been ailin’ lately an’ 
there ain’t no use takin’ chances.” 

“T hate to spend the night with Cousin 
Amy. She always hints about the bath 
water bein’ nice an’ hot so you feel like 
you've got to take one whether you need 
it or not.” 


(respondez s’il vous plait, answer if you 
please) in a lower corner. 

These initials are not often put on tea 
invitations because for a large affair one 
person more or less makes little differ- 
ence in the plans for the accommodation 
of the guests. However, even though 
there is no request for a reply, and you 
know you will be unable to attend, you 
might write or telephone the hostess to 
thank her for the invitation. If you are 
unable to attend be sure to call within 
two weeks after the tea. 

The tea is one of the few affairs at 
which one need not be on time, as is nec- 
essary for dinners, luncheons, card par- 
ties, and the theatre. You may call any 
time during the hours mentioned. 


The door is opened by a maid who 
holds a tray to receive the cards. Some- 
times the children in the house are as- 
signed this duty. A card is left for the 
hostess and each honor guest. For ex- 
ample, if Miss Woods has invited you to 
meet two persons, you leave three cards. 
As the maid opens the door, she directs 
the guests to the dressing room where 
they may leave their wraps. 

The tea should differ from the large 
reception in having no receiving line. The 
hostess and her honor guests stand to- 
gether to speak to the guests as they ar- 
rive in the living room. ; 

After chatting with the hostess and 
honor guests, you are invited to the dining 
room for refreshments. Some years ago 
ultra-fashionables kept their gloves on at 
teas (imagine eating while wearing 
gloves), but we have more sense now and 
show more respect for our best clothes. 


In the various reception rooms there 
will probably be close friends of the hos- 
tess who: have been asked to see that ev- 
eryone is cared for. You might stop for a 
chat with these before leaving. You will 
talk with various groups. As you leave 
one group to pass to another, be sure to 
excuse yourself. 


At the large tea or reception it is not 
necessary to say “Goodbye” and “to tell 
the hostess you had a nice time” as our 
mothers taught us in our youth. How- 
ever, customs vary as to this, so you had 
best find out what is considered correct in 
the community you are in, 


Fa we 3 
Climb Down Our Ladder 


Solution to Cows-Gate-Barn: 1, Cows: 
2, Caws; 3, Paws; 4, Pats; 5, Pate; 6, 
Gate; 7, Bate; 8, Bare; 9, Barn. 
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One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


By BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


ELL, me an’ Mister Hoover had a 

big Thanksgivin’ Day, an’ I don’t 
know ef anny of th’ ballance of you 
fellers was in on it or not, but he sent out 
a notis in plenty of time fer everbuddy t’ 
see it an’ spend one day being thankful, 
no matter what they done th’ ballance of 
th’ year, an’ I done jest like he said. 

I was sorter worried fer a while jest 
what t’ be thankful about, what with this 
here nine cents cotton an’ all, an’ then I 
happened t’ see a peece in th’ paper where 
it said that th’ United States was comin’ 
out about 2 hundred millyun dollars in th’ 
hole this year, an’ I counted up ever’thing 
I could think of, an’ I could see where I 
wasn’t goin’ t’ be in near that bad shape 
myself, so it made me feel right cheerful, 
jest like when one of your neighbor’s 
mules dies, an’ you’re powerful sorry for 
him, but it makes you feel mighty good 
that there ain’t nothin’ th’ matter with 
your mule, an’ whilst I’m 
mighty sorry about th’ 
United States losin’ them 2 
hundred millyun dollars, 
yet I couldn't help but feel 
sorter thankful that it 
wasn’t me, an’ I had a right 
good appertite fer dinner. 

| | 

I don’t know jes ez- 
zackly what Mister Hoover 
felt thankful about unless 
it was that he’s got a 
mighty good job an’ gits 
his cash munney reg’lar every Sattidy 
night, whitch a heap of folks ain’t doin’ 
now-a-days, an’ so I reckon him an’: Mis’ 
Hoover was able t’ eat their rashuns 
mighty thankful, jest th’ same as me an’ 
Miss Sally done. We had a cold spell 
jest about Thanksgivin’ an’ I killed me 
a fat shote an’ we had backbone an’ 
spareribs an’ some p’taters an’ truck 
out’n Miss Sally’s gardin whitch come 
in mighty handy, an’ I hope that Mis- 
ter Hoover had as good a dinner as we 
did, an’ prob’bly livin’ there in town with 
plenty of neighbors, likely some of ’em 
sent him in some little fixin’s an’ I reckon 
he made out all right. 
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Th’ more I read about this here Farm 
Bored an’ all this here Farm Releef an’ 
ever’thing, th’ more I b’leeve that what’s 
goin’ t’ be done about it is goin’ t’ be done 
by us, an’ when I say us I mean we-all. 
Th’ most of us is jest like fellers that has 
fell in th’ creek, an’ th’ water’s too deep 
t’ wade out, an’ we got t’ swim ashore. 
All these Gover’mint fellers an’ th’ Farm 
Bored folks is standin’ on th’ bank, an’ 
givin’ us mighty good advice about th’ 
best way t’ swim, but they don’t aim t’ 
git closte enuff to us t’ git their feet wet, 
an’ they ain’t goin’ t’ do anny swimmin’ 
fer us; we've got t’ do that ourselves, an’ 
ef we don’t swim, we'll go down amongst 
th’ terrapins an’ catfish an’ jest natchally 
stay there. 


Ef I’ve got this thing sized up right, 
when you drap into your bank next spring 
t’ see about gittin’ a little munney t’ make 
your crap with, th’ banker’s goin’ t’ ask 
some questshuns that'll sorter serprise 
you. He’ll ask you ef you aim t’ feed 
your mules with alfalfa hay fr’m out 
West, ’r whether you aim t’ raise your 
own hay. Also he’ll want t’ know ef you 
aim t’ buy white meat fr’m th’ store, or 
are you fixin’ t’ raise a cupple of shotes 
yourself, an’ likewise what do you think 
of this idee of makin’ enuff gardin’ t’ 
take keer of th’ family, an’ also how you 
goin’ t’ be fixed on eggs an’ syrup an’ all 
sech as that. 
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You know that mightyhigh all these 


banks puts advertizemints in th’ papers 
tellin’ folks how friendly they are, an’ 





how mutch they enjoy havin’ people 
comin’ in an talkin’ matters over with 
‘em. They allways goes on t’ say how 


mutch munney they got in th’ bank an’ 
what their cash resourses is, an’ when you 
read one of them advertizemints, you’d 
think that all you had t’ do was t’ walk 
in there with a croker sack an’ a shovel 
an’ git all th’ cash munney you wanted an’ 
go on back home. 

Well, they’re friendly all right, but they 
ain’t passin’ out no munney unless they 
b’leeve that th’ chancses is a thousand t’ 
one that they’ll git it back ag’in, an’ I 
b’leeve you'll find that they'll tie a extra 
strong rope to it this comin’ spring. 
They’ve done got it figgered out that 
there’s 6 ’r 7 millyun bales of cotton in 
th’ worl more than annybuddy wants, an’ 
ef you tell ’em you want some munney so 
you kin go out an’ raise some more of it, 
they'll pat you on th’ back an’ be jest 
as friendly as th’ adver- 
tizemints say, but they 
won't lend you no mun- 
ney. Ef I ain’t makin’ 
no mistakes, you'll have t’ 
tell ‘em a plum differ’nt 
story this year fr’m what 
you ever told ‘em before, 
an’ ef you ain’t never done 
nothin’ but set on a log an’ 
paddle your feet in th’ 
creek, you got t’ git in now 
an’ swim with th’ ballance 
of us, an’ it don’t make no 
differ’nce whether you konw how t’ swim 


’r not. 19°49 

I’ve always notised that there’s some 
feller in every settlemint that has got 
corn in th’ crib, an’ meat in th’ smoke- 
house, an’ munney in th’ bank, if th’ bank 
ain’t gone busted, an’ my noshun is that 
th’ best thing t’ do is t’ watch how that 
feller runs his bizness an’ sorter trail 
along after him. I know it’s goin’ t’ be a 
pritty hard matter fer most of you-all 
t’ keep fr’m plantin’ everything in cotton 
excep’ th’ graveyard, but I b’leeve you-all 
got t’ come to it, an’ th’ sooner you start, 
th’ easier it'll be. 

That’s th’ way I see things now, an’ ef 
I’m rong about it, you all kin have a lot 
of fun a year fr’m now writin’ in t’ tell 
me what a ol’ fool I was. I was readin’ 
in th’ paper th’ other day where some 
feller said that prosperity was jest around 
th’ corner, but he didn’t say whitch corner 
it was around, so I don’t see that his in- 
firmashun was very useful. 

But you-all jest watch these here bank- 
ers. Ef they don’t spring a plum new 
trick on us this here comin’ spring, then 
I’m jest natchally mistook. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“Me an’ Pug didn’t hurt Grandpa's 
teeth. We was feedin’ an old beggar that 
didn’t have any an’ just loaned ’em to 
him.” 


“I’m tryin’ to learn one thing ever’ day, 


an’ today I learned if you take frostin’ off | 


of the side of a cake with a fork it looks 
like rats done it.” 
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You 
are tor 
at fo ble op, 2 


You know that “Orchard Brand” is a 
guarantee of standard quality. You know 
that this Company’s responsibility is 
back of “Orchard Brand” Products. You 
know thatan“Orchard Brand” application 


is as potent a control as youcan command. 


You cannot afford to risk the quality 
and profit in next fall’s harvest for a 
fraction-of-a-cent a pound difference 
in cost of materials. It pays to stick 
to “Orchard Brand.” 
You'll like the spray calendar in 
our “Cash Crops.” Ask us to send 
your copy. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 


St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
GCclL7 


t. gh ‘Las 
Use “Orchard Brand” 
Lime Sulphur Solution 

Oil Emulsion Calcium Arsenate 
Bordeaux Mixture Arsenite of Zinc 
Arsenate of Lead Dritomic Sulphur 

Sulphur Dusts 
(with and without Arsenicals) 


g ORCHARD BRAND 
SPRAY & DUST MATERIALS 
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~ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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Dace, Coed CHOI ey a a 


D Tested. 100% ive delivery, prepaid, Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
PRICES PER 100 CHICKS chicks. One dollar 










































Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bred down places order— 
Strain Strain rl chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
0 ry bp when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
14.00 19.00 WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
4 eg Our onpoayms all me our 1 4 breeds Attractive 
y . prices. Breeding work supervis expert judge, 
Me b ee} | Accredited stock; big rere rite today. 
Per 100: Assorted $8.00; Heavy Assorted $10.00. Kentucky Hatchery 352 W: 4th Lexington, 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box |2-A. BRENHAM, TEX. Ky. 








[ will send 
you without cost poasian 
secrets of successful poultrymen 


A simplified guide to chick culture reduced to six definite rules. It required seven 
ears’ contact with the country’s most successful poultrymen to compile them. 
ch principle thoroughly tested on my own poultry farm. | know from my own 

experience that anyone who will follow these rules faithfully can hardly help in- 
creasing their profits at once. Nothing complicated or difficult. Nothing to 

buy. Just the best of everyday pratices which are making the dollars for 
those who are most successful worked into a simplified system that anyone 

can follow. No matter what your experience has been. . . these rules 
will help you to greatly increase your poultry profits. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just write for my NEW POULTRY 

BOOK— it’s FREE—contains the SIX PRICELESS RULES. 

Write at once so ee will thoroughly understand these 

Priceless practices before making plans for next year. 

say, “Send me your NEW POULTRY BOOK” 

and it will come promptly. Get your letter 

or postal card into the mail ° 
AYNE N. SHINN 
Box 102 LaPlata, Mo. 
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Steady Now! ~and Be Sure 
You’re Shooting Xpert Shells 


In another second the roar of a 
dozen pairs of wings will break the 
silence! Up comes your gun and as 
the streaks of feathered lightning 
shoot out ahead you aim and... 
what happened? 

If you want a shotgun load that 
“gets what it goes after” shoot 
Western Xpert shells. They are 
made with care and precision ‘that 
assures uniformity. Always de- 
pendable. Hard hitting. Smokeless, 
of course. And best of all Xpert 


shells are low in price. 


Write usfor interesting, 
free literature describ- 
ing Western shot- 
un shells and 
2 oe car- al 
tridges. ral 
8 th 








WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 





Xpert 


1245 HUNTER AVENUE, EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


co seagrrmmamrecencarn nage sAamasnagenes 





Equally popular for quail and rab- 
bit shooting is the top-quality 
Western Field shell, a stand-by 
with shooters for nearly 30 years. 
For ducks and geese shoot the 
famous Western Super-X load, fre- 
quently imitated but never equalled 
for long range effectiveness. 


If you want a fine, all round shell 
with very little recoil, for field or 
trapshooting, shoot the Western 
Minimax load. It combines light 
recoil with fast, even MEGIEH/L. 


SHOT SHELLS 











Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


V JE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers ani ordering 
goods the subscriber says, ‘“‘I saw your a iver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer and South- 
and will report any unsatisfactory 





ern Ruralist.”’ 


transaction to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an ageregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from 
any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor «oes this guarantee 


cover advertising of real estate, because buyers 
should personally investigate land before pur- 
chasing: or advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit only those we 
believe reliable. we cannot guarantee either the 
value of or the returns from securities; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have 
become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 








Raleigh Memphis 
Atlanta Dallas 
Birmingham Louisville 
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Get Jim Browns 
Fen ce Prices 


i Save You * 
Money on Farm 
and Poultry Fence 

d | beget po 4 yt y COPPER SI sT: 

and learn all a m 
—a NEW kind of fencing that lasts TW EL ~ eae 
long and saves HALF your fence tf 
My prices lower — quality higher. 
I Pay Freight Charges 

My Straight Line Selling plan gives you the } 
same big saving on Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 
Wire, Roofing, Paint Stoves, Heaters, Fur- 
naces, Severaters, aby Chicks, Brooders, 
Tires, ete, Quality guaranteed. 24 hour ship- 
Ping service. Write for catalog NOW 
—Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FERCE ca b co. 











Free From Pimples. 
What A Relief! 
CUTICURA SOAP and 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
Healed — 











Price 25c. each. 
Address: “Cutis jeura,” Dept. Som iiss Malden, Masa. 
New Sanit 


er Beds 2 
Feaths . = = 
Write at ence 1 or Free pis Ser 


Book on new, 
lows, Feath nd Be ding. re) ae 
Wigs ‘aualic wile surprise as Teen Sribecet ' 
ffee days’ ‘action guaranteed. » Write 
low is ve time to ig on! = catalog and sample Todey 


of feath 
% AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. 
pt. D-53 Nashville, Tenn, 


Bm ated 


railroad fare to Nashvil zeln yon on tobe 
oa booklet’ write 




















Antiseptic Japanese Oil 
often breaks up a cold in 24 
to 48 hours. For head colds, 
bronchitis. inhale vapors. For 
chest cold, sore throat, con- 
gestion, rub in vigorously. 46 
Years Success, At Druggists. 





CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
e s works-Only $2. e:tpaid 






his wonderful assort- 
ment (worth $3.00 at 
any retail store) gives a 
Gay's fun for the whole 
family. Consistsof six packs 
of Chinese Firecrackers, 3 
Boxes _Fiash Salutes (5 in a 
Bex), 6 Eight-Ball Roman ¢ Candles, 6 Boxes Spark- 
lers (10 in @ box), 2 colored Star Mines, 36 Penny 
Snakes in the Grass, 1 Large Dragon’ s Nest, 2 Cans 
Colored Fire, 3 Assorted Color Fire Torches, 24 
Grass-Hoppers, 24 Serpents or Nigger-Chasers, 12 
Colored ‘Pwinklers and Punk forlighting. Allina 
neat wood box press prepaid, only $2.00. You 
can't beat this’ offer. We ship game vane. Remit- 
tance must accompany order. Our 72 page catalog 
of celebration goodsis free. (We prepay charges on 
all freworks shipments). 
Order today from the old reltabdle house. 
MF 


















BRAZEL NOVELTY Mm 
1902 Apple St. Cincinnati, Ohle 





The Young Folks 
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Christmas in China 


Here’s a stor, that I think it would do us 
all good to read on Christmas eve night, 
when we're wondering whether old Santa 
will be good to us, or what he will bring. 
Think of a land that he hasn’t even dis- 
covered!—Uncle P. F. 


"Rrrsed you imagine a place in all the 
world without Christmas and its joys? 
One such place is down here on the “bot- 
tom-side of the world.” The slant-eyed 
“yaller” kiddies here do not have Christ- 
mas trees. They do not “hang up baby’s 
stockings, the biggest you can get.” Santa 
Claus with his sleigh and reindeer and 
bags of toys seldom finds his way to 
China. It may be that the roads are too 
narrow and the reindeer fear getting their 
feet wet in the rice fields, or because there 
is so little snow and ice, or it may be be- 
cause Chinese houses have so few chim- 
neys, or perhaps 
Santa Claus is 
afraid of falling 
off the “bottom- 
side” of the earth, 
or maybe even be- 
cause nobody has 
shown him the way 
here. 


Chinese children 
do not wait up at 
night to get a sly 
peep at him. Nor 
do they run down- 
stairs very early on 
Christmas morning 
to see what Santa 
has put on the 
Christmas tree or 
with what won- 
derful things he has 
filled their stock- 


re 
=~ 
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girls in China are like American boys 
and girls with their likes and dislikes, 
their joys and sorrows, their tears and 
smiles, and would feel that they are in- 
deed their own brothers and sisters. 

Some say there is no Santa Claus. I 
think of him as that great big heart of 
love that tries to make other people hap- 
py. Don’t you think that true? 

Yours from the land of the “China 
Chinks.” (REV.) H. G. C. HALLOCK. 

Shanghai, China. 


He Traps Wolves 


By LYTLE McEWEN, The Farm Boy 
Stonewall County, Texas 


IKE most all farm boys, I enjoy trap- 
ping during the winter months. I al- 


ways realize a little profit from my trap- 
ping. 


I catch a few 
wolves or coyotes 
but find they are 
very hard to trap. 
I set some traps 
once for a wolf. I 
baited them with a 
chicken. The second 
night the wolf came 
but it was too wise 
to get caught. The 


~ DEAR BOYS fourth night it got 





e7AND GIRLS= the bait. From the 
8 THIS |S CRazyY tracks it made it 
seemed as if the 


wolf knew where 
each trap was set. 
I discovered that 
when it approached 
the traps it came 
the same way I did, 
often stepping in 


(WISH YOU ALL 

AVERY MERRY 

CHRISTMAS 
WITH ALL THAT 
IS HEALTHY 





ings. Once in a 
while some English 
or American store 
will have a Santa Claus or a Christmas 
tree in the window for the sake of 
English boys and girls. Then lots of wee 
Chinese noses interestedly press against 
the window glass. 


Then, too, I and my American friends, 
friends of little children, are trying to be 
Santa Claus to at least nine hundred lit- 
tle kiddies in my ragged Sunday schools 
in Shanghai. The happiest little folks 
you ever saw are my little Chinese friends 





as..on- Ghristmas day I and my helpers 


tell them the glad Christmas story and dis- 
tribute among them apples, oranges, and 
peanuts; dolls and balls; toys and candy. 
How the eyes of my little people sparkle. 
How happily they smile and how grate- 
fully they say, “Zia-zia-noong” (Thank, 
thank you,) as they receive the gifts of 
American friends. 


I wish all you boys and girls could be 
with us and see how happy my boys and 
girls are with the simplest gifts. You 
would be glad not only for the delight of 
my little ones; but you would better ap- 
preciate your own Christmas gifts. You 
would also realize how much boys and 


THROWN IN:, 


my tracks. I set a 
trap in an old trail 
close by the set, 
and left all the traps unbaited for two 
nights. I then baited the traps again. 
Instead of trying to hide or destroy my 
track I walked up the old trail. I caught 
the wolf in the trail the third night. 


I have better luck with my wolf traps 
set in old trails than in any other place. 


Favorite Riddles 


Of JESSIE PULLIAM 
Winston County, Alabama 
HY are women like kings? 
2. How do locomotives hear? 
3. How much does the moon weigh? 
4. What is worse than raining cats and 
dogs? 
What is always behind time? 
Why is buckwheat cake like a caterpillar? 
How many peas in a pint? 
Which is the left side of a plum pudding? 
What’s all over the house at once? 
10. Where are two heads better than one? 
ANSWERS 
1. They are made to clock, 
adore. 6. It makes the but- 
2,.Throu gh their ter-fly. 
engin-eers. 7. One (P). 
3. Four quarters. 8. The part that is 
4. Hailing street not eaten, 
cars. 9. The roof. 
5. The back of the 10, In a barrel. 
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High Lights at National Convention of 
Future Farmers 


By? PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


HE Future Farmers of America—the 
national organization of vocational 
boys—is going over in a big way. 

Last month more than 2,000 F. F. A. 
delegates met in Kan- 
sas City at the third 
national congress of 
the association. Thir- 
ty-nine states sent 
representatives. 

The high spot in the 
entire program oc- 
curred on the night 
of the American Roy- 
al Horse Show when 
all these vocational 
boys, headed by the 50-piece band from 
Marion County, Ohio, marched into the 
arena where a crowd of 15,000 was gath- 
ered and the editor of the Kansas City 
Weekly Star handed David Johnson, of 
Lambertville, N. J., a check for $1,000. 
This young man had been declared the 
outstanding vocational boy of the nation 
for 1930. 


A record of his achievements shows 
that during the four years in which he 
has been enrolled in vocational work he 
has accumulated, through his own efforts, 
$8,400. Truly, he is a “Star” farmer. 


The public speaking contest was the 
feature of the convention. In this con- 
test there were four boys—one from each 
section of the United States. Bill Smith, 
Mt. Zion, Ga., was the representative of 
the South. He was second in the con- 
test and won a prize of $300 in addition 
to his expenses to the F. F. A. conven- 
tion. Edwin Drace, Keytesville, Mo., 
won first place and $500. Both of these 
boys spoke on “Equalization of Taxes as 
a Farmer Relief Measure.” Third place 
in the contest was won by Robert Jones, 
Utah, and fourth place by David Warfield, 
Pennsylvania. 





PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


This year “American Farmer” degrees 
—the highest honor which the F. F. A. 
confers upon any of its members—were 
awarded to 49 young men including four 
from Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. 


Billy Bowdoin, Statham, Ga., was 
awarded the American Farmer key. Last 
year he was president of the Future 
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~ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
DRUMMT'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Cc, O. D. as low as $7.50 per hundred 


Catalog Free 
DRUMM: EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 




















PUREBRED POULTRY 
White horn 
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ete, Aine PRICES 
Thousands of hatching 
_ ~~ pedigreed. “ounsiton Stock, ce 80 
re atelog it 20 egg contests. ans to oy I 
GEonGe B. Fe rial prea gua Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
70 BREEDS ohissr:, frien. 
and ducks. hardy, 
nort raised, high quality and most prof- 
itable. Fowls and Eges at reduced pri 
America’s great 1893. Valua- 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Bex 849, MANKATO, MINN. 


cA DVERTISING PAYS 





when it reaches those who are in- 

terested in the products for sale. 
This is especially true for the advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
ist who are reaching over a million farmers 
in the South. They find a ready market for 
their products. You, too, will find the pages 
of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
ralist an unsurpassed advertising medium. 








Farmers of Georgia. Billy has full re- 
sponsibility for the farming of 32 acres. 
Last year he had a labor income of about 
$1,500. He used a tractor in his farming 
operations. He is carrying on a soil 
building and diversified farm program. 
Billy is a leader in his school and com- 
munity. 

Willard Henry, Sale City, Ga. now 
president of the Future Farmers of Geor- 
gia, was also awarded the fourth degree. 
Henry was in Kansas City as the official 
F. F. G. representative sent by the Geor- 
gia boys. Henry’s farming activities, car- 
ried on as a part of his school program of 
vocational agriculture, have netted him 
about $800, 

Woodrow Ostein, Aucilla, Florida, was 
the boy from his state to win the high 
honor of being made an American Farm- 
er. He has had a labor return of $575 
from his project work during the past two 
years and has saved more than $350. 
Woodrow has been a leader among his 
associates in the promotion of codpera- 
tive marketing. He has also been presi- 


dent of the Florida association of the 
Future Farmers of America. 
Alabama selected Earl Solomon, Uriah, 


as the vocational student entitled to the 
American Farmer degree. He is the owner 
of 40 head of cattle and 140 acres of 
land. His working capital amounts to 
$2,500, a part of which is borrowed in the 
spring and paid back in the fall. Not 
only have Earl’s farming operations been 
successful but he has been a leader among 
the vocational boys of the state, having 
served as state president of the F. F. A 

In the Farm Journal contest for the best 
“Future Farmer” chapters in the United 
States, first prize of $500 went to the 
school at Dardanelle, Arkansas. 

In this contest the chapter at Sale City, 
Ga., was given ninth place. This was a 
great honor for there are more than 3,000 
chapters in the country. The Georgia 
boys made the best score in the country 
on their farming work. This school made 
more than $11,000 from “home projects” 
last year. This was about $475 for each 
of the boys in the chapter. 


Another outstanding thing that these 
boys have done is to provide a scholar- 
ship of $200 so that one of their number 
may have this money each year to help 
pay his expenses in the agricultural col- 
lege. This money, for the most part, 
comes from the rental of property which 
these boys own. 


Leslie Fry, Louisiana, Mo., was elected 
national president of the Future Farmers 
of America for the coming year. 


The other officers are: Southern vice- 
president, Joe Henry Gardner, Holland, 
Va.; Henry C. Groseclose, Blacksburg, 
Va., _—sttreasurer; Malcolm Wilkins, 
Mainesburg, Pa., student secretary; Dr. 
C. H. Lane, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., na- 
tional advisor; and W. A. Ross, Federal 
Board, Washington, D. C., executive sec- 
retary. 


Every national meeting of the “future 
farmers” has been bigger and better than 
the one which preceded it. It will con- 
tinue to improve. This is inevitable for 
the organization is the means of recog- 
nizing and rewarding achievement. It is 
the means of inspiring thousands of boys 
all over the nation to greater efforts. It 
points out that there are big opportuni- 
ties in the vocation of farming for those 
who are willing to work and at the same 
time to study. It is training leaders for 
the vocation of farming. 












Clark “Cutaway” 








pastures, cutover 





Steel—heat 
sharp. 
anteed for 3 year: 


gangs. 
Light 






construction. 
tionally guaranteed for 


model, 


ally guaranteed for 3 





Hardware Co., Atlanta; T 


Mail the Coupon Below 


Bush 
Piow and Harrow. Just the tool 
for disking and plowing jobs that 
wreck ordinary tillage tools. Makes 
big crop producing acres out of old 
timber 
drained bogs and swamps. 
with extra heavy disks of Cutlery 
treated and forged 
Disks wncenetttonsaly guar- 





Clark “‘Cutaway’’ Single Action Harrow 


For deep thorough tillage. 

Extension heads for orchard cultivation. 
draft, no tongue truck required. 
conditionally guaranteed for 3 years. 


Fiexible Double Action Harrow 
Those who prefer a flexible double action harrow 
can now get it in a genuine Clark ‘‘Cutaway.’’ 
rear gangs do their full share of the work. Turns 
the shortest corners easily. 
Tractor model only. 


Clark “‘Cutaway’’ Unit Frame Double Action Harrow 
cuts your land deep, thoroughly pulverizes the soil, 
leaves a level, even seed bed. 
halfway between front disks and at ae —_ 
Several sizes, horse and tractor model. 

all steel construction.) 
years. 


3 years. FREE book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 

ar disks cut exactly Name ..... PTETTTT TTT 
Tractor 

Disks Uncondition: AGRTERE crcccccccccncceseccccccouscessnaene 


Clark “Cutaway” Disk prerous and Plows are sold and distributed by Dinkins-Davidson 
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For Valuable FREE Books 


Just your name and address on the cou- 
pon below will bring you two valuable 
books free. One book is “The Soil and Its 
Tillage,” the other is the Clark “Cutaway” 
Catalog of Disk Harrows and Farm Im- 
plements. 

“The Soil and Its Tillage” 
cyclopedia of farm information. 
written, it tells in detail: , 
What the Soil Consists of, Kinds of 
Soil, How Plants Feed, What Tillage 
Accomplishes, How Deep Tillage Increases 
Crops, Modern Methods of Tillage, Disking 
Without Plowing, Orchard Tillage, Types of 
Disk Harrows, etc. 

The book, which is fully illustrated, shows how to get 
bigger, better crops, how to save time and labor—how 
to make your farm yield greater profits. 

The Clark “Cutaway” Catalog illustrates 
and describes the full line of Clark “Cut- 
away’ ’ Disk Harrows—from the Baby Cul- 
tivator and one-horse, Single-Action har- 
row to the Double-Action harrows for 
Fordson and other tractors. It also tells 
about special machines such as Bush & 
Bog Plows, Smoothing Harrows and others, 

It tells why the Disks on all Clark “Cut- 
away” Harrows are made of cutlery steel 
heat treated and forged sharp instead of 
rolled; explains many | features found only 
on Clark “Cutaway” Implements that 
mean better tillage with less time and 
work. 

Whether you have a small truck farm or 
one of hundreds of acres, whether you are 
ready to buy now or later, send for these 
two books. 

There is something of interest in each 
for you. No obligation at all. Mail the 
coupon now. 


“Since 1865” 


Clar: 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
376 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


our FREE catalog and 
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Screw control. All steel 
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obertson e! Son, Fayette, Ala.; and Good Dealers throughout 


South. 
















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
—_ 6380 BREEDS r 


an 
age Catalog and Breeders’ Guide F. 
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Chickens, ducks, geese 
one te 









200 €GG 


park oye. Pure bred 





eber Co. Box 35, Mankato, Siperi00depesit | Ytiity uty tor Bree 
. W. Br., Buff 10.99 499 16.09 
gum An ae hee Get them before you pay. Blood- > : 
CHICKS C. 0. ested best for fall and winter re- Wks. Sk AC iods 19 a4 & 
sults. Daily Hatches, = Shinment. f Rocks, Reds Red o. Winwanss ones 15.00 8 
pingtons, yandottes, outs horns. rite for 
catalog and prices. AN HATCHERY (FOR 16 | Per 100: Ast’d $8; Hvy. Ast’d $10. prices on 


YEARS), 


KNOXVILLE. MEN N. 










Special 
MISSOURI! POULTRY FARMS, Box 110 Col 














TRAPNESTED — PEDIGREED 





CUSTOMERS REPORT 
UNUSUAL SUCCESS 


The Breeding of the 
Rucker strain not only 
has been proven at the Of- 
ficial Contests, but cus~- 
tomers all over 
amazing success and prof- 
it. “Our flock, averaging 
80.7 Rucker strain Leg- 
horns, laid 18,388 eggs 
for the year. This makes 
an average of 227.8 oamy 


Poultry Show. and had 
birds winning in all six 
classes.’ 


FREE CATALOG 


Send immediately for 
your copy of Professor 
Rucker’s new FREE cata- 
log, and our money-saving 
early order plan! We can 





S. C. White Leghorns—Reds—White Rocks 























BUY YOUR CHICKS FROM THE 


WORLD’S CHAMPION EGG LAYING STRAIN 
IT COSTS NO MORE! 


Now you can buy your baby chicks from America’s foremost strain—and save 
money. Simply by placing your reservation now for a | —. you can save 
a big disco . early orders for future delivery a 5% for cash. 

WORLD’S HIGHEST STANDA ao NOF BREEDING 

You buy jl breeding which has set a new ndard for livability, rapid 
growth, and egg-production that insures maerketebio oa in profitable numbers. 
In the official Illinois Egg Laying Contest at Kankakee, the Rucker 5 bird 
White Leghorn Pen set a NEW WOBLD’S RECORD for egg production, ing 
1,601 eggs in 365 days for an average of 320.2 eggs per bird. They have been 
U. 8. and Canadian Leghorn Ciampions twice in 4 years—a record never equalled 
by any breeder. In the Official Iowa B. O. P. they finished 35 eggs per bird 
higher than the average for all others—and for the fourth year, High Pen at 
the Towa Official Egg Laying Contest. 

With White Rocks, Rucker again demonstrated his superior breeding, They 
won the Barber $100 Cash Award for egg production, exhibition, ona desirability - 
as breeders. High Pen all U. 8. Standard Contests, High Pen all U. S. Non- 
Standard Contests. Highest average per bird for 5 or more entries all U. 8. 
and Canadian Contests, 

And again Rucker’s Reds contihued to os, pe Reds for three years 
have made the highest average per bird for more peng entered by any. 
breeder at official contests and R. 0. P. in the » cnited States. an consecutive 
youre High Pen at Washington, Kankakee and three years 
the Leghorn entries for the first seven months Washington. Mien ‘Tows a Lay- 
ing Contest Pen for last 3 years. In the Official Iowa B. O. P. with 

roduction of 217 eggs, 12 eggs per bird above the average —y 
Leghorn flocks, These are the whie Rucker 
the ane gnnebene ane awarded for most outstanding breeding accomplished 


All Ruck years by the reliable “es 


loodtested for 
test. under our unequalled 14 Day Guarantee te 
now for FREE Catalog and Special Discounts. 


PROF. E. H. RUCKER, America’s Foremost Breeder 
Route 9L OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Formerly Poultryman at Mass., lowa, Moe. Experiment Stations 
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Alabama, 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 





lassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 


erences, preferably a banker and a local busi 






























Edition— Circulation— | States Regular Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225.000 13c a word 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 15¢ a word 
what editions you Kentucky” Tennesse oes .~ a — 
Kentuc ‘ennessee 3, a wo 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER SOR f Beis 175,000 | ‘Texas and So. Okla 10c a word 
ad with remittance days au FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South...... 55e a word 























Display Classi ted — | 
$13.00 


$50.00 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
d set in larger type is more die- 


Your a 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 





Mail your 15 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
ions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


inch tn table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Get our farm list. Rhodes Realty Co., Forsyth, Ga. 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


noo. 








California 


Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are 
perous. Crops growing year round. Land priced 
Write free booklet. Dept. 1, Stanislaus Gounty 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- 
desto, Calif. 








Georgia 
106 acres land near Toccoa, Ga., cheap. Mrs. A. N. 
lowell, Crawford, Ga. 
Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 

interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These = located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For iilugtrated siier 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick 


Lubbock, Texas. 
Plants 
Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Notice!—Don’t buy plants until you get_our special 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, 











free offer. Write today. 
Georgia. 

Wanted.—Agents to handle millions of plants. Low 
rice and easy payment plan. Interstate Plant Co., 


ucedale, Miss. 
C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick 








shipment all varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage peste. postpaid: 100, 25¢; 
50c: 500, 75c; 1.0 1.50. Expressed: 10,000, v3 30. 
Waiter Parks, Pisgah, N.C. 





Send no money; c.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants. All varieties mailed promptly. 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1. Standard Plant (o., Tifton. Ga. 





C.o.d. Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 1,000, and 
charges. Free catalogue Seeds. Plants, Flowers and 
Bulbs. Andrew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 





Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage. $1 thousand; 
Bermuda Onions, $1; Collards, $1. Quick shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, 











Frostproof Cabbace and Collard plants, postpaid: 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.o.b., $1 per thousand. 
Nice plants, prompt shipment, Tifton Plant Co., 
Tifton. Ga 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 500. 75c: 1,000, 
$1.25; 5.000, $5; postpaid, Millions ready. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., 
Calvary. Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage. Onion, Collard plants, All va- 
rieties. postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Ex- 


pressed: 1,000, $1; 5.000, $4.50. Oakdale Farm, Hat- 


tiesburg, Miss. 


Notice.—Plant dealers: 
plants, 50c per 1,000 by express, f.o.b. = 
faction guaranteed. Millions now ready. H. 
man, Cotulla. Texas. 


Cabbage plants, all varieties; 
low and white: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Fin 
plants and quick shipment guaranteed. Mitchell Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions Frostproof Plants. —Cabbage, 
field grown, true to name: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda Onion, 
$1. Quick shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quit- 
man Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties; 
lard plants; Bermuda Onions now ready. 
500, $1.10; 1.000, $2. Expressed f.0.b., 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard plants; all leading varieties, 

Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Expressed, $1 per 1,000, any quantity. | Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Order c.o.d. Reliable frostproof Cabbage, Onions, 
Beets and Collard enete : $1 per 1,000; 3,000 and up, 
75c per 1,000. Good plants and prompt shipment guar- 
anteed. Reliable Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 

Millions Jersey, Charleston a and ist 
Dutch Cabbage plants. 500, 65c; 1,000, 95c; 3,000 
up at 60c per 1,000. First class lente, full count, 
ees _.Sebpments guaranteed, American Plant Co., 

ma, Ga. 


40 million frostproof Cabbage, 





White Wax Bermuda Onion 
Satis- 
C. Pitt- 





Bermuda Onion, y = - 





“large, open 





Georgia Col- 
Prepaid mail: 
$1 thousand. 














Collard and genuine 


Bermuda mion plants of leading varieties. Quick 
shipments and arrival in good condition guaranteed. 
Postpaid: 200, 50c; 500. 90c; 1,000, $1.50. 


Get prices large lots. Interstate Plant Co., Lucedale, 


Mississippi. 


Schroer’s frostproof plants are ready. Cabbage. lead- 
ing varieties, Collards, Onion, Beets and Savoy Cab- 
bage. Prepaid: 100, 35c; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.35. Col- 
lect : . $1. Subr’s Early Snowball Cauliflower, 

100, 60c; 300, $1.50; 5 $2; 1,000, $3.50; 
1 000, $3. Only number one plants being ship- 

hroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





lect: 1, 
prepaid: 
collect : 





Strawberries 


Certified Missionary ond Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
1,000, $2.50: prepaid. C. R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondykes, 
ries,. $3 thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 


Strawberry Plants.—Selected for heavy fruiting. i- 
dyke, Missionary, Excelsior, Thompson: $3.50, 1,000; 
ee. Mastodon: $2, 100; prepaid. M. ‘Wood, Jud- 
sonia, 





Missiona- 
Cawthon 








Nursery Stock 
Tung trees and seed. Ellen Edwards, Robertsdale, 
Alabama. 
Prices choice Pecan and Satsum: Te- 


grea th 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write fi Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Jockhart, Ala. 





Nursery Stock 


Cluster Blueberries, 4 plants for $1. Delicious fruit, 
and ornamental shrub. Florala Nurseries, Florala, Ala. 


Lespedeza 


Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza, greatest Southern legume. 
Dodder free Korean. Day Williams, Trenton, Ky. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Korean and Kobe Mammoth es seed. Fattens 














Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- land, livestock, income. P. Meriwether, Trenton, 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Kentucky. 

Big easy P< in Papershell Pecan trees. Base ti 
beur early, make big yields. | Planting guide and ¢ poe a Tobacco Seed 

3 : 

~ B... ace Pocen_ Company, am ren _ Bonanza, Jamaica, Cash, White Orinoco, White Mam- 

Peach Trees.—Leading varieties, $55 thousand, Ap- moth, Grown bagged, recleaned, treated. ince 50c; 
ple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Pecan, Grape. Fig, na- pound $6. H. P. Webb. Rt. 4. Durham, N. C., 
mentals. Right prices. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, 
Georzia. Watermelon 

We sell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 


Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. is, bulbs, etc. Benton County 
Nursery. Box 509. Rogers, Ark 

Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and eg ay and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. om 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornament oie Free os 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 

Twelve Best Southern Evergreen Trees.—Deodra, Nan- 
dina, Magnolia, Japan Privet, Golden Arbor Vitae, 
Oriental Arbor Vitae; eight to twelve inches; two of 
each, postpaid, all for three dollars. Agents wanted. 
Evergreen Tree Co., Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 























Red Clover, $11; Alsike, $11: Alfalfa, $8; White 
Sweet Clover, $4; Timothy, $4: mixed Alsike and Tim- 
othy, $5.50. All per bushel, Bags free. Samples and 
catalog upon request. Standard Seed Co., 9 East Fifth 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Beans 

For Sale.—Soybeans. Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 
somville. N. C. 

Wanted.—Velvet Beans, hulled or pod, car lots or 
less, and all varieties Soybeans. Bennett’s Bonded 
Warehouse, Eastman, Ga 

Beggarweed 


Beggarweed seed ig a short crop. Order early. Chero- 





kee Farms, Monticello, Fla. 
Corn 
Mosby and Jarvis Golden Prolific; either variety 3 
bushel; 2 bushels $5. M. B. Lee, Seed Grower, Corinth 
Mississippi. 





Cotton 
Half and Half.—High linting, big boll. 
John M. Bligh, Decatur. Ala. 


myecees's Double Jointed cotton seed, 
J. C. Reese, Alpharetta, Ga. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. re- 
cleaned and ed, $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons, 
Mountville. S. C. 

WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
Rowden 40 — Acala 376 — Early Delfos 
Prices you can afford to pay. 

LOY E. RAST SEED CO., Newport, Ark. 
If you want the earliest big boll cotton, with 1 1-16 


staple, try Wilson’s Better Staple. Lints 43 per cent. 
$1.50 per bushel. D. W. Wilson, Duluth, Ga. 


Catalog free. 





$2 bushel. 











STONE MOUNTAIN and 

TOM WATSON MELON SEED 
Hand saved from selected melons, 
75c pound. 

CAYANA No, 10 SEED CANE, 5 foot av- 
erage, $10 per 1,000. 


“ THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Cowpeas. Soybeans and Lespedeza. Wax Gro. Co., 
ee Miss. 
eed Rye, Fulghum Cots, 
mn. Warehouse, Eastm 
Hardy Alfalfa seed. 90% pure, $7.90; Sweet Clover, 
95% pure, $3.90. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





, oes car lots. Bennett's 





Baby Chicks 


1931 Chicks.—Big discounts, easy terms. Order now 
for spring delivery. Booth’s famous winter layers break 
all records at the National Egg Laying Contests. Guar- 
anteed to live. 12 ee 7e_ up. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 525, Clinton, Mo. 


~ Que lity chicks from pe re flocks. ~ Phe kin kind “that 
live and grow. Last call at Yow fall prices. 11; 
Rocks, Orpingtors, Wyandottes, $12; 
prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed, Special prices on 
large orders. Place your order now and save the dif- 
ference. Florence Hatchery, Florence, Ala, State Ac- 
credited No. 24. 


17 Popular Varieties. — Hn Hatched and blood tested five 
consecutive years to eradicate disease. In our 20 years 
of breeding never was our parent stock so beautiful and 
healthy. Rose and Single Comb Reds are red to the 
skin. Barred Rocks of supreme vigor, White and 
Buff Rocks of equal quality. White Wyandottes, Light 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants, Blue Andalusians that 
are fine. Large type Black, White and Buff Minorcas. 
Large English White Leghorns with the large floppy 
comb. horns with their rich golden color are 
a delight to the eye. Sheppard’s famous Anconas. 
Beautiful Rose Comb Dark Brown Leghorns. Write 
Please for free catalogue. It is beautifully illustrated 
and prices are in reach of all. Hundreds hatching daily 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatchery. Milltown. Ind. 








Cornish 
Purebred Dark Cornish cockerels, $2. 
Bowdon, Ga. 


R. B. Huff, 





Plymouth Rocks 


aoe Sut cockerels. Foster Mellon, Oxford. Ala. 














Poultry and Eggs 


Custom hatching, $3 per hundred eggs or on shares. 
Cat Mountain Poultry Farm, between Thomas and Re- 
public, Rt. 9, Box 226, Birmingham, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 
Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Assorted. all breeds, 
$8. Seconds. no cripples, $6 per 100, Atz’s Hatcheries, 
Milltown, Ind. 
Rocks, Leghorns. Day old and started. a 








s Dark Ringlets; gockerels $3; pullets ng 25; 
express ly Mrs. J. L. Cooper, Ashiand, Miss 





Turkeys 
1930 Bourbon Red turkeys, $10 trio. J. W. Upchurch, 
Gordo, Ala. 








Choice Bronze turkeys. Reasonable. Lamberts, Dar- 
lington. Ala. 

Full blood Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. Toms 
$8; hens $5. Mrs. A. D. Pruitt, Leroy, Ala. 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys; finest breeding stock. 
pound; all sizes. ym. T. McLaughlin, Idlewild Plane 
tation, Sawyerville. Ala. 





ak > right. Hamilton’s Electric Hat 
Grove Hill, Ala. 

Save Money on 1931 Chicks.—Lowest prices on qual- 
ity chicks for layers and broilers. Free catalog. The 
Manbeck Hatchery. Deepwater, Mo. 

Pineview quality chicks from heavy laying White 
Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Discount on early book- 
ings. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, At- 
more, Ala.—Blood tested chicks, all from 
year old certified hens. Will allow 20% dis- 
count on all orders sent in 3 weeks_in ad- 
vance of shipping date. Write today. 














Free brooders with Mathis guaranteed to live chicks. 
Write for our sensational offer. Leading varieties. 
$7.95 per hundred up. 100% live delivery. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Big husky chicks for 1931. Only 7c up. Big dis- 
counts on early orders. Guaranteed to live. Easy 
terms. 200-300 egg strains. Superior certified. Cata- 
logue free. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 








Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cot- 
ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 





CROOK BROS. 


PURE HALF AND HALF 
and D. P. L. No. 4 Planting Seed 


Write for catalog and new low prices. 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





Rucker’s Select No. 1 cotton seed. “The cotton that 
produces the greatest net profits.” Lints 46 per cent. 

staple. Seed culled and in new bags. At reduced 
prices. Order from the originators. Rucker Cotton Seed 


Co., Alpharetta. Ga. 





Wilson Type Big Poll.—South’s outstanding variety, 
lowest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
A-l1 money maker at thee prices: $4 per 100 pound 
Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta, Ga. 


sack; $70 per ton f.o.b 
Wilson, Ark. 


Write Lee Wilson & ‘a. 


Marett’s pedigreed, a Big Boll cotton seed. 
Strain New 5, 15-1 1” staple. Strain No. 7, 
1 1-32” staple. Serain® 6. B. ‘ 1-16” staple. Dixie 
Triumph Wilt- Resistant, Proven performance records. 
Prize winners. Large bolls, early. Write for catalog 
and money back offer. Marett Farm & Seed Co., West- 
minster, 8. C. 





Quality Gia oroe Blood Tested Flocks.—Every 
breeder used U. 8S. government standard 
B. W. D. eg uch production matings. Write 
today for our catalog and special discount ngfors on 
orders placed now for delivery when wanted. We have 
a surprise for you. Mention breed. Edwards Hatchery, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Mother Bush’s Baby Chicks. sg yp shipments fall 
delivery; hatches each week; ship our sturdy egg- 
bred quality chicks that ive to over 25,000 Mother 
=—— customers; write for special prices; book orders 

Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minor- 
Prepaid, “amd guar- 
Clinton, Mo. 





oa, Leghorns, heavy. assorted, 
anteed. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, 





BABY CHICKS—EACH WEEK 


You'll want these fine State Accredited 
Heavy Breeds for your early fryers. White 
and Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. Only 
$15.00 per hundred, delivered; less quanti- 
ties one cent more. Also started chicks. 
BUNCH HATCHERY, Statesville, N. C. 





Here’s a Bargain.—Blood tested chicks. Big, strong, 
livable. Electric hatched. Per 100: White or Brown 
Leghorns and heavy mixed, $10; White or Barred Rocks, 
Reds, $11; White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, $12, $1 per 100 books order. First hatch 
January 10th, Rush your order. 100% alive. prepaid. 
Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 100, Wellsville, 
Missoui. 








Choice breeding stock of White Holland and Bourbon 
Reds. Old toms $8; young toms and Kens, $6. Banks 
County Poultry Farm, Alto, Ga. 


Superior Copper-Backs.—Won grand champion at re- 
cent Dallag State Fair. When quality is a considera- 
tion and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys, prices too cheap to mention. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Zethel Emerson, Bowie. Texas. 


Livestock 


For sale or exchange for fresh or springer cows, one 
Guernsey bull, two years old, and a fine breeder; one 
Holstein, one year old, and bred right. W. J. Bailey, 
Montevallo, Ala. 














Chester Whites 
Chester Whites.—National grand champion breeding. 
Bears, a om. $25; pigs $10. Walter Ruebush, 
acomb, 5 





Guernseys 


For Sale.—One purebred two-year-old Guernsey bull, 
- ony —~ of best breeding. Hugh Sanford, Mocks- 
ville ° 





Jerseys 

Registered Jersey bull calves, ages one to fifteen 
months, $25 and up. In order to encourage use of 
purebred Jersey bulls by Alabama saa aS -_ 
are being sold to responsible parties on 
able terms. Write for detailed list, with, “srlens “and 
pedigrees. A. G. Rankin, Manager: The Jemison 
Farms, Gallion. Ala. 





Goats 


‘‘Making the Goat Dairy Pay,”’ 
on Milk Goats; price $2.50. Harry J. 
Memphis. Tenn. 


Two or More Breeds 
Registered Great Dane dogs. Milk Goats, and Sheep. 
Florala Nurseries. Florala, Ala. 
Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. 
pee aoe = ene pigs. Gayoso Farm, Horn ire 


most complete book 
Smith, Rt. 4, 











Dogs 


Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers. 
Box P. Pana, Il. 


English Shepherd 
Chanute Farm, Chanute. Kansas. 


Lists 10¢. Pete Slater, 





and Rat Terrier guppies c.o.d. 








Tricolored Collie puppies, $10; registered stock. 
George E. Whitesel. North River, Va. 
Hunting hounds, $15 and up. Trial. Suogiies. Cat- 








iv YOU? 


Alabama Edition; you can put a 


yourself advertise at ate. 





Our good friends who are advertising livestock, poultry, eggs, seeds, plants, and a 
core ot ether things on this page—we wonder if they are not setting a good example 


Haven’t you some quality products that you might better turn into cash? It would 
cost you $4, 390.00 for postage alone to send a letter to all the readers of our Georgia- 
Classified Ad in this department for 13 cents a word. 


The circulation for this edition is 225,000 in Georgia, 


Look over what other folks are offering in this department each issue. You will not 
only find chances to buy atrentagnenyly, but you will be 


Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling 


Alabama, and Florida. 


—— of things you should 














alog free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick 

2 Coon, “possum, skunk. rabbit and foxhounds cheap, 
on trial. Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 
Purebred male Collie pups. 2 months old; snow white, 
brown markings: $6 each: ship c.o.d. Mrs. L. Ader- 
hold, Lavonia. Ga. 
Coonhounds, Foxhounds. Rabbithounds; Redbones, 
Blueticks. Blacktans.. Catalogue. Kaskaskia Incor- 


porated, BP60. Herrick. Tllinois. 


Ideal Christmas Present.—Scotch Collie pup: beauti- 
ful, intelligent, alert. Female ves males $15. Wm. 
T. Mclaughlin, Sawyerville. Ala 











Miscellaneous 


Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified ~~ in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 





Clothing 


Plue Serge Suits. $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Henry fae Company, 106 West Baltimore F12, Balti- 
more, 






























Classified Ads 





Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, homey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns, 





Concertine Plays by Roll 





Latest invention: Concertine plays by rolls. Anyone 
can play at once. Free pamphiet. L. P. Pittle, 
New Bedford. 

Furs 

Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
weds. cieen and dye old furs, Fur Tannery, Mineral, 

Tginia. 





Farm Machinery 








B. Wise Hammer Type Mills. Meadows Grist 
uitis, Wood Saws and Saw Mills. Evans Implement 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5 pound cans honey, 
$2.75; six 10 pound cans, $4.95; 10 gallons, $8.95; six 
5 pound cans comb honey, $3.50. Gulf Coast Bee Co., 
Houma, Ia. 
Hosiery 
Ladies’ or men’s Rayon Hose, imperfects. 3 pairs 
50c; postpaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Mill Hosiery, 
High Point. N. C. 


For Sale.—Ladies’ 





Rayon Hose, imperfect, assorted 
colors; 12 pairs, $1.25. Men’s Rayon and Mercerzied 
Hose. imperfect, 12 pairs $1. Postpaid. Satisfaction 
yuaranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N 





Incubators 


For sale at half price; No. 6 Buffalo Electric Incu- 
bator and two small Reed Electrics. Reliance Lumber 
Company, Lake City, Fla. 





Kodak Finishing 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to “6c. 


Wilson Studio, 








White Co., 








Drawer 1112 _ Birmingham, Ala. 
Trial Offer. .—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for l5c Kiphart Studio. F. airfield, Ala. 








Kodak Films Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films Developed 
film developed 5c: 


Special trial offer. “any size kodak 
prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 














ment in handsome folder, 4c. Overnight _ service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
Of Interest to Women 
Quilt Scraps.—Four pounds, 30 yards, $1; postpaid. 
B. Tucker, Cullman, — F 
Old Coins 
Old Money Wanted.—Will pay fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo). @ pay cash 
premiums for all rare coins, Send 4c for large coin 
folder. May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth. Texas. 
‘ Oranges 
Fancy sweet Florida Oranges, direct from grower 
by express; whole box $2.50; half box $1.50. J. H. 
Nance, Plant City, Fila. “ 
Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods, 


Patents.—-Time counts in applying for patents. Sénd 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge. for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77P 
fae gl ae a Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ngton. ° 








Pecans 
Schleys, 35¢ pound; Stuarts, Delmas, Vandemons, 
80c pound; in 50 pounds and up. Less, add 10c¢ pound, 


money order accompany order. Bennett’s Bonded 


Let 
Warehouse, Eastman, Ga 





Printing 


Printed Farm or Business Letterheads—100 envelopes. 
size 6%, and 200 sheets, size 6x7, of high grade white 
watermarked bond paper in a beautiful gift box, print- 
< A. postpaid. Address J. C. Cromartie. Kinston, 

abama. 





Schools and Colleges 


let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at onee for 
fe government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Ins 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Spray Materials 
Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion or Lime Sulphur Solution 


for San Jose Scale. Gallon "BSc: 5. $2.50; 10, $4.50; 
25, $9.50. Special prices on quantities. Catalogue 
free. Buch ‘s. Memphis, Tenn. 








Syrup 
Delicious new crop Georgia Cane Syrup, 35 gallon 
barrels, $15. Also buy, = Cowpeas. Write me. 
Vernon Brabham, Moultrie, Ga. 


Tobacco 











Smoking: 10 A on $1.20; gg 21.05; plugs, 
twists: 40, $1. Choati 

ee “Posing — Seed Piebolt cami 10 
pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Walter Crews, Dresden, 
oh 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red leaf, mellowed in — 
Chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chest 


Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Tobaeco, postpaid. Guaranteed best red leaf chew- 
ing, 5 pounds 1.50; 10, $2.75. Smoking 20c. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, a 





ds $1.50; 4 L~ 
ction, ‘+. 


Leaf Tobacce,—Chewing. 
Best smoking. 10, $2, Satiafe 
postman. United’ Farmers, 


Tobacco Kp a oy Guaranteed = = juicy leaf 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10. oats. Best smoking 20c 
pound, Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 








Natural Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed. Chewing: 5 
pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe 1 free. 
Pay when received. Doran Farms, Murray, = y. 
Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 

3" 


$1.40; 106 2.50; smoking, 5 WY 1; 
pounds $1.8 _—w 3. fone Fos. Sharon, Tenn. 





10 





—— Leaf.—Mild and sweet: 10 Dounde 
picked chewing, a 4. 20: 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
‘You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool. Martin. Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Wide, mild, mellow. red leaf 
chewing. 10 pounds $2.50. Extra fine smoking: 10, 
pa Guaranteed Satisfaction. A. F. Garner, Dres- 
den, nn 








Want to Buy 
ree Respctn. least cash price and freight paid. 
ed Hull, Kirksville. 





Wanted.—Confederate Fostage Ses Stamps, Br. Johnson, 
Columbian Tower, Memphis, Tenn, 


= Dept. 83, St. Louis, 


Alabama Coép News 
By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 
HREE carloads of machine graded 
pecans left Montgomery the first week 
in December. They were shipped to Mem- 
phis by the Central Alabama Pecan Grow- 
ers’ Association, and went to the National 
Pecan Marketing Association. The cars 
held 100,000 pounds of nuts. Other car- 
loads will follow. 
199 
Disposes of All Old Cotton—Through 
cooperation with the Federal Farm Board 
and the Cotton Stabilization Corporation, 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
ciation has disposed of all unsold cotton 
in pools prior to the current season. 
Checks amounting to $325,000 were re- 
leased for circulation in general business 
channels of Alabama as a result of the 
settlement for cotton in the pools of 1927- 


28, 1928-29, and 1929-30. 
Members received. 15.63 cents per 
pound, basis middling white, 7-inch 


staple. 

The stabilization corporation now has 
1,225,000 bales of cotton from all the co- 
Operatives which it is holding off the 
market, a fact which, in the opinion of 
cotton experts, has served to keep the 
staple price from sinking to even lower 
levels than it has at present reached. 
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( ‘odperation im Baldwin.—Leaders pre- 
dict a vigorous growth for the Baldwin 
County Farm Bureau, organization of 
which was recently completed. “Farmers 
of the county are codperative-minded, and 
are determined to build a strong local 
organization,” said E. E. Hale, county 
agent. The organization now has more 
than 200 members and it is expected that 
300 more will join before spring. Offi- 


cers are Frank Earle of Blackshear, 
president; Gus Reimer of Elberta, vice- 
president; H. E. Miller of Loxley, sec- 


retary-treasurer. 

These officers and E. S. Rosencrans, J. 
R. Till, H. S. Sharretts, D. S. Wilcox, 
N. P. Linden, B. D. Hendrickson, E. W. 
Waters, Henry Byars, D.-E. Dean, Virgil 
McMillian, and Mrs. A. N. Troyer, who 
represents the county council of home 
demonstration clubs, compose the board 
of directors. 





Farmers Profit From Pool- 
ing Eggs 
By L. 0. BRACKEEN 
AST year when eggs were bringing 
the producers from 15 to 18 cents 
per dozen, 285 Alabama farmers pooled 
4,000 cases or 120,000 dozens of eggs in 
cold storage on a cooperative basis and 
were advanced 20 cents per dozen by the 
Alabama Farm Bureau. Recently these 
eggs were sold and the farmers received 
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4% cents per dozen more, J. B. Sylvest, 
marketing specialist, reports. 

Farmers received $5,400 above the in- 
itial advance of 20 cents per dozen. The 
cost of storing the eggs was only 3 cents 
per dozen. It can readily be seen, there- 
fore, that a neat profit was made by the 
farmers storing these eggs. 

The project was conducted jointly by 
the Alabama Farm Bureau and the Ala- 
bama Extension Service. 





Six Timely Garden and 
Orchard Hints 


By L. A. NIVEN 


VERYONE having even a half dozen 

fruit trees should have a spray cal- 
endar. Secure one free from the county 
agent, the State Agricultural College, or 
send a 2-cent stamp to The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist for one. 

2. The concentrated lubricating emul- 
sion which is sold for a winter spray is 
usually 6624 per cent oil. Only a 3 per 
cent solution is needed to kill scale, and 
this commercial product should be mixed 
in the proportion of one gallon of the 
oil to 20 of water. 

3. When setting fruit trees, first locate 
exactly where each tree is to be set and 
drive down a small peg or stake. Fit the 
stake in the groove of the planting board 
as shown herewith. Then drive stakes at 


each end of the board, remove board, dig 
replace board, 


hole, and set tree so it 





will fit in planting board groove. This 
will put trees in exact line, provided the 
planting place was properly located. 

4. Leave 40 to 50 buds on the new wood 
or stubs left when pruning bunch grape 
vines. Usually each shoot that develops 
from a bud will produce two bunches of 
grapes, and 80 to 100 bunches of fruit is 
as many as any average vine will proper- 
ly mature. 

5. Scuppernong and muscadine type of 
grapes must not be pruned after Christ- 
mas, as later than this will usually cause 
them to bleed freely enough to die or re- 
sult in serious injury. Do not spur these 
back like bunch grapes, but only thin out 
properly, and head back enough to keep 
within the desired bounds. 

6. Lubricating oil emulsion is now the 
most effective material known for con- 
trolling San Jose scale. One application 
should be made early in the winter and a 
second.one in late winter where the infes- 
tation is heavy. Write O. I. Snapp, Gov- 
ernment Peach Laboratory, Fort Valley, 
Georgia, for free circular on the use of 
this material for scale control. 





The Cotton Crop 90 Per 
Cent Ginned 


ITH 12,835,000 bales already ginned 

to December 1, the prospective cot- 
ton yield as estimated by the December 
report of the U. S. Crop Reporting Board 
took a tumble from the prediction a month 
previous. Production is now estimated at 
14,243,000 bales, compared with the No- 
vember 1 estimate of 14,438,000 bales. 
The total acreage for harvest is set at 
45,218,000 and the yield per acre 150.8 
pounds. 

Georgia’s production prospects declin- 
ed from 1,640,000 to 1,625,000 bales, of 
which 1,513,000 bales had been ginned to 
December 1. The yield per acre is esti- 
mated at 199 pounds and the total acre- 
age ta be harvested is 3,903,000 acres. 

Alabama is expected to harvest 1,495,- 
000 bales which is 25,000 more than was 
indicated November 1. Over 1,381,000 
bales had been ginned to December 1. The 
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yield per acre,was 11 pounds less than 
Georgia’s acre yield, being. only 188 
pounds. 

The crop in Florida is estimated at 50,- 
000 bales, which is 1.000 more than was 
forecast a month previous. The yield per 
acre is set at 232 pounds. Ginnings to 
December 1 totaled 51,000 bales, indicat- 
ing that perhaps a little Georgia and Ala- 
bama cotton is being ginned in Florida. 





Believe It or Not 


By M. S. PEARSON 
Monroe County, Alabama 

ELIEVE it or not” I have a pecan 
tree from which we have gathered 
to date (December 6) 1,044 pounds of 
nuts. There are some nuts still on the 
tree, some were wasted by hogs breaking 
in field, and several times children that 

helped gather ate some. 

Some of the nuts were sold for 20 cents 
per pound. Later we have pooled with 
Central Alabama Pecan Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and drew 8 cents per pound. The 
tree measures 18 feet 6 inches around 
trunk, two feet from ground. It has a 
limb spread of 108 feet. The age is not 
known. It has never failed to make an 
average crop for 17 years to the certain 
knowledge of the writer. 





Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 





What to Do in December 


ET the bees alone. The less. they are 
handled during the colder months 
the better. This, of course, is assuming 
that they have been properly prepared for 
winter as advised in the preceding month- 
ly articles; that is, the entrances turned 
south or southeastward, the hives ‘Waised 
four or five inches above the ground sur- 
face, and sufficient winter stores pro- 
vided. If attention has not been given to 
these matters already, especially that of 
winter stores, do it the first stretch of 
warm weather. Otherwise, let the bees 
alone. 

Take stock of your equipment. See 
how many bottom boards are rotted out, 
Note the topboards that are falling apart - 
and the hives in which the joints have 
drawn apart. Repair all such hives that 
have no bees in them, and in the case of 
those that are inhabited, be ready to make 
repairs as soon as warm weather appears 
next spring. None but dovetailed hives 
should be used. Others too readily draw 
apart at the corners and induce robbing 
and other troubles. 

Now is a good time to paint your hives, 
when there is little else to do. A good 
hive is valuable and should be protected. 
Ten cents per year spent for a coat of 
good paint will lengthen its life almost 
indefinitely, and is an advertisement of 
good beekeeping. 

The producer at this time of year, es- 
pecially if he has cotton honey, is often 
troubled with his extracted honey granu- 
lating. A warm, even temperature will 
delay this difficulty, but granulating will 
finally take place in spite of all precau- 
tions to the contrary. The consumer on 
this account often believes he is the vic- 
tim of a fraud in which artificial honey 
has been foisted on him. On the contrary, 
granulation is to be considered in part a 
test of good pure honey. 

Granulated honey may be easily reduced 
to liquid form again. Set the pail or jar 
containing it in a pan of warm water. 
Have the container raised from the bot- 
tom of the pan so as not to come into di- 
rect contact with the source of heat be- 
low. Heat the water slowly, being care- — 
ful not to get it too hot. Heating above 
160 degrees injures the honey flavor. The 
honey should be heated only just so long © 
as is required to reduce it to a pre 4 
liquid state. 
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RIDAY THE THIRTEENTH!! 


° 


I were the only two people up in the 


~ house.” 


eer 
of 


“it? 


| 


“Was someone else up?” 
“Yes.” 
“Did that person see you?” 


i “No.” 


“But you saw that person?” 

“No, that person’s reflection. I stop- 
ped just inside that door over there, 
which was open, as I was leaving. If 
you'll go there and look, you'll see that 
the window at the end of the corridor 
reflects the whole length of it. Some- 
body crossed the corridor while I was 
standing there.” 

“Who was it?” 

Bannister did not answer at once. 
won't tell you.” 

“But, Mr. Bannister, you must. It 
may be important. Don’t you see that?” 
the sheriff pointed out. 

“I don’t care whether it’s important 
or not, I won't tell you. Find out your- 
self.” 


oy 


R. BRITZ looked across at the 
sheriff and threw out his hands in 
a gesture of defeat. “Look here, Mr. 


Bannister,” he argued. “How can you 
expect us to believe what you say when 
all of the others’ evidence is contrary to 
And you refuse to name the person 
you saw.” 

“Then don't believe it. I tell you, 
though, it’s true. But you might as well 
go on to something else. I’ve said all 
that I have to say about that.” 

“As you choose. But for your own 
good, I ask you once more to tell us 
who it was.” 

Bannister shook his head stubbornly. 

“Have you got that handkerchief, 
Sheriff? Let’s have it.” 

The sheriff handed it over. 


“This handkerchief, Mr. Bannister, as 
you very probably know, was found on 
the floor in Mrs. Brent’s bedroom. Have 
you any idea whose it is?” 

Bannister scarcely glanced at the blue 
bordered piece of linen before he an- 
swered. “Yes. It’s mine.” 

“Yours? And you admit 
coroner demanded incredulously. 

“Of course I admit it,” Bannister an- 
swered wearily. “It is mine. Why 
should I lie about it? If I didn’t admit 
it, the initial and half a dozen others 
embroidered in the same way, which are 
among my things, would prove the own- 
ership.” 

Sheriff Oliver’s voice, when he took up 
the questioning had a real note of appeal 
in it. “Have you any idea how it got 
into Mrs. Brent’s room?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Can’t you remember when you used 
it last?” the sheriff persisted. 

Bannister almost smiled. “Sheriff, can 
you tell me what became of the last 
handkerchief you lost? Of course you 
can’t.. Then how do you expect me to 
remember? I can remember this much. 
I had it in my pocket yesterday. I can 
recall that from the color of the border. 
I don’t usually use colored handker- 
chiefs, and remember looking for a white 
one when I was dressing on the train. I 
put this blue one in my pocket when I 
couldn’t find a white one. But that’s all, 
and not very definite, I admit.” 

“And you can’t even suggest how it 
could have come to be in Mrs. Brent’s 
room, all bloodied up?” 

“No, Sheriff, I can’t.” 


it?” the 


FT“HE two officers exchanged glances. 
There was a question in Captain 
Oliver’s eyes which Dr. Britz answered 
with the suggestion of an assenting nod. 
“Mr. Bannister,” the sheriff announced 
gravely—and it was evident that he 
hated what he had to do—“your father 
was a friend of mine long before you 
were born, and I’d give a right smart not 
to have this duty ahead of me. I’ve got 


to arrest you for the murder of Mrs. 
Brent.” 

In a flash, John Bannister was on his 
feet, his eyes blazing. 
murdering Alma Brent? 
both of you? 


“Arrest me for 
Are you crazy, 
Why should I kill Mrs. 


(Continued from page 10) 


Brent?” He fairly shouted the sentences. 


“Easy, now, easy,” the sheriff admon- 
ished. “Yelling at us ain’t going to help 
matters or scare me or Dr. Britz either. 
We're not going off half-cocked. We did 
a lot of talking together and thinking, 
too, before we decided on this. Some- 
body on that corridor killed Mrs. Brent, 
and everything points to you more than 
to anybody else.” Noting Bannister’s de- 
termined expression, he added: “You're 
not going to make trouble about going 
with us, are you? I'd hate to have to 
put these on you.” He drew a pair of 
handcuffs from his pocket. 


“Oh no, I’m not going to make any 
trouble about going. What’s the use?” 
Bannister answered with a shrug. “But 
I’m going to make trouble and plenty 
of it before we're through with this. 
You're making one h— of a mistake and 
I'm going to prove it.” 

I mean that,” 


“And I hope you will. 
I reckon 


the sheriff answered. 
we might as well 
be going. You've 
got the handker- 
chief, haven’t you, 
Doctor ?” 

Ve.” 

“Then I'll bring 
along the box in 
the drawer there. 
We'll want that, 
too,” Captain Oli- 
ver continued, 
walking over to 
the secretary. 


As he lifted the 
box from the 
drawer, it slipped 
and the book of snapshots and three or 
four papers slid out and fell on the floor. 

“What's that?” Bannister cried out 
sharply, pointing to a blue covered docu- 
ment that was among them. “So you 
were lying to me when you said it was 
gone. There the option is. Trying to 
set a trap for me, were you?” His eyes 
blazing, he glared from one to the other. 
Then his anger died. Nobody could 
doubt the genuineness of the utter aston- 
ishment that showed in both men’s faces. 

“But it wasn’t there this morning. I’d 
swear to that on a stack of Bibles,” the 
sheriff mumbled, nonplussed. 


R. BRITZ was the first to_ regain 

F his composure. “No it wasn’t, and 
I don’t see that its being there now alters 
anything. The box was here open all 
the time that we were over at the court- 
house. Somebody put the option back in 
there while we were away.” 

“But listen, man, be sensible. If I'd 
been fool enough to take the option out 
of the box, why would I ever be crazy 
enough to put it back? Better still, why, 
if I killed Alma Brent would I take it 
away at all and point the finger of sus- 
picion at myself? With her dead, the 
option isn’t worth the paper it’s written 
on. You must see that.” 

Half convinced, the sheriff. turned to 
Dr. Britz for guidance. “Seems to me 
there’s something in what Bannister says. 
What do you think?” 

The coroner, who had picked up the 
paper and stood examining it, looked up. 
“Yes—except for two things. One is that, 
until he came in here and we told him, 
Mr. Bannister didn’t know that we had 
already searched for the option and 
found it missing. The second is this 
bloodstain on the cover. It’s fresh. How 
did it get there?” He paused to let his 
words sink in. “As I see it, it’s plausible 
to assume that Mrs. Brent waked up, saw 
Bannister going through her strong box 
and screamed. This paper was in his 
hand. He was caught redhanded, stealing 
it—and there was only one way to prevent 
everybody in the world knowing it. Then 

. well, there was the second scream.” 

“Very pretty theory—and plausible too,” 
Bannister sneered, his mouth set in a 
stubborn line. “But suppose somebody 
else was going through the papers in the 
box? Wouldn’t everything—the screams 
and all—fit equally well?” 


“Now, 





“Yes,” Dr. Britz conceded. “But who 
else would have any reason such as yours 
to go into the box?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve no idea what’s in 
there—what papers she kept there. You 
and Captain Oliver have gone through 
them. I haven't.” 


ANNISTER was watching both offi- 

cers keenly. “You said that there was 
more reason to suspect me than anyone 
else. From that I infer that there must 
have been something there that some- 
body else might possibly want to get 
hold of.” He saw that he had gained a 
point and pressed his advantage. “Be- 
sides, doesn’t the mere fact that the op- 
tion was put back here make it look as 
if somebody was trying to throw suspi- 
cion on me. Why, once it was gone, 
would I be such a fool as to put it back 
and run the risk of having somebody see 
me doing it?” 

“You wouldn’t if you had known that 
we had searched the box and discovered 
that the option was 
missing. Nobody 
knew that but the 
two of us and 
Miss Payne, and 
after warning her 
not to talk .I don’t 
imagine that she 
told you, did she?” 

“No, she didn’t,” 


Bannister was 
forced to admit. 
“But,” he contin- 
ued, arguing des- 
‘perately, “how 
about the knife? 
Have you search- 
ed foe &? H I 


stabbed Mrs. Brent, I couldn’t do it with 
my bare hands. I must have had a 
weapon of some sort.” 

“How long was it, Mr. Bannister, after 
the murder before we got here?” Cap- 
tain Oliver asked. 

“T don’t know exactly. 
time.” 

“Then do you think there’s any chance 
of our finding the weapon now? With 
this big house to hide it in, and with all 
the time in the world to do it, do you 
see how anybody but a fool could expect 
to find the knife?” 

Bannister’s brows knit in a thoughtful 
frown, and for a few moments he did 
not attempt to answer the question. “Look 
here, Sheriff, you said you hoped I’d 
clear myself. I think that I can prove 
by the others here in the house that— 
with the exception of the time that I 
was in my room putting on my clothes— 
I was never alone for a minute from 
the time we heard the screams until you 
arrived. Since you’ve been here, I can 
account for every minute of my time. 
If you’re sincere in what you say, you 
certainly can’t refuse to put yourself in 
a position to be able to testify in my be- 
half that you searched and found no 
weapon that I might have used.” 

“That looks fair enough to me,” Cap- 
tain Oliver conceded. “How about you, 
Doctor ?” 

“Me, too. And this room’s as good a 
place as any to begin. According to 
the story, as we’ve heard it, I don’t see 
how anybody would have time to come 
back in here and then out in the corridor 
to another room before anybody saw— 
but we might as well search thoroughly, 
as long as we’re going to search.” 


ANNISTER sat and watched the 

two men as they hunted, without re- 
sult, for the knife. From the sitting 
room they crossed to Bannister’s. The 
drawers, the big closet, his luggage were 
gone through painstakingly, but no trace 
of the weapon was discovered. 


“Like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack,” the sheriff announced as he stood 
looking about after his futile search. 
“But now we've got started, let’s go on. 
Britz, suppose you take the Englishman’s 
room over there, and the corridor. I'll 
look through Brent’s and Miss Payne’s. 
Then, if we don’t come across anything, 


Quite some 





we'll go outside and look there—make 
sure it wasn’t thrown out any of the 
windows.” 

After almost two hours of searching, 
indoors and out, the officers gave it up. 
There was no sign anywhere of a knife. 

“There’s one thing more that I would 
like to know before I take Bannister to 
the courthouse,” said the sheriff. “I'd 
like to know who he saw out in the hall. 
He’s not lying about that: He saw some- 
body and I’m wondering why he won't 
tell. If I was in his fix, I’d tell any- 
thing that might help me even a little 
bit. I can’t figure out why he won't.” 

“If you think it worth the time, I im- 
agine we can have these people in one by 
one again and find out. But it seems to 
me that you’ve got plenty of case to go 
to the grand jury, as it is. It wouldn't 
take them five minutes to find a true bill 
against him. You know that.” 

“Uh-huh,” the sheriff conceded. “That’s 
right. If it was a nigger I was arrest- 
ing on the evidence we've got—or if it 
was most any sort of ordinary fellow, I'd 
go ahead. ‘But you don’t know what people 
think of the Scosisets in this county. 
You haven’t been living down here fo: 
more than something like ten years, and 
they’d all gone by then. But folks down 
here don’t forget. You've got to have 
twice as much on a Bannister as on any- 
body else before they'll believe it. | 
know these county folks.” The sheriff 
chewed his moustaches as he walked 
along thinking. “It would just about 
beat me this coming election—and that 
ain't so far off—if I jailed a Bannister 
and couldn’t make a case.” 


“CNPEAKING about the election, it 
won’t be any help to you if your 
opponent can point to two murders here 
in the county in one day and nobody 
convicted of either. I don’t see a chance 
on that bootlegger killing down in the 
woods yesterday, do you?” 
The sheriff shook his 
much.” 

“Well, if this one goes by, too, it’s 
not going to help you at the polls.” 

“This one ain’t going to get by. I’m 
going to make an arrest this morning. 
Clean up a big case like this and no- 
body will give a whoop about whether 
we find out who killed that bootlegger 
nigger or not—good riddance anyhow. 
Just the same, I’m going to find out 
who was out there in that corridor if I 
can. I’m going to have another try at 
Bannister and see if I can’t make him 
come across. And I want to talk to that 
English lord whatever his name is, and 
find out a little more about why Mrs 
Brent was handing him out checks for 
$25,000 at a clip. If we can get those 
two things straight and nothing new 
shows up, it looks like Bannister to me 
How about you?” 

“Me too... and Sheriff——” 

“Yea,” 

Dr. Britz grinned. “You know a lot 
more about this county than I do, but | 
believe that I know a little more about 
how people do things outside. As I see 
it, the Widow Brent had her eye on that 
Englishman. He’s a pretty nice looking 
young fellow, and I imagine that in his 
own home country he’s just what Mrs. 
Brent thought she’d be here in the county 
when she rented Surrey Hall. If that’s 
right, what he said was so. It was just 
a little friendly loan—friendly until she 
was ready to put the screws on. Then it 
would be either marry me or pay me. 
That’s how I figure that. The actress 
girl had her beat on looks and all that— 
but Mrs. Brent had the money... and 
when she got ready she was going to 
make him know it good and well.” 

Sheriff Oliver smiled approvingly and 
they decided to re-examine Corbyn. 

(To be continued) 

| By WILL help us if readers will give 

their counties when sending any arti- 
cles for publication. In these days of long 
R. F. D. routes it frequently happens that 
a man’s postoffice is in one county and his 
home in another. Please give the county 
of your residence when you send any Iet- 
ter for publication. 
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e Friendly Service, Desk D-912%, Memphis, Tenn. 
y 





P SHUMWAYS 


Good Seeds 


produce Vegetables and 
n Flowers of Superior Quality 


3. New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 


)- finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous pro- 
a ducers. For 61 years Shumway’s Seeds 
r have been sold at reasonable prices and 
y. have always given the desired results. 

it Extra packages sent free for trial with 
I each seed order. 

t FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
n catalog of vegetables and flowers, 

it R. H. SHUMWAY 

d )\_ 139 S. First St., Rockford, Il. 3 
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Horse injured? 
r Reach for 
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- ABSORBINE 

* Absorbine is the dependable liniment when 

B gashes, bruises, threaten lay-ups. Fast to 

- ease inflammation and guard against infec- 

» tion, it’s a quick healing aid. Muscles and 

y tendons strained by pulling, too, respond 

: to this 38-year-old liniment. No blisters— 

t no lost hair—horse can work. A real econ- 

e omy. All druggists — $2.50 a bottle. W. F. 

it Young,Inc.,384 LymanSt.,Springfield, Mass. 

e. 
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d Write to-day for FREE TRIAL 
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Gaonsners Ditcher & Grader Go. 





one-nother dese times, 


Pickin’s 








OH! 
; “An awful lot of girls are struck on me.” 
| “Yes, they must be an awful lot.’-—Boston 
Transcript. 
HARD TO PLEASE 
“What's the matter with little Bobby?” 
“He has dug a hole and wants to bring it 
nto the couse.” 


| UNLESS SHE COLLECTS ANTIQUES 
be hard 


now 


It used te find a needle 


haystack, and 


to 


DON’T THREATEN SO! 
Dramatist—*‘Why 
ready? 
Guest—“Sorry, 


are you 


DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT 


have you any questions to ask?” 
Beginner (dazed)—Yes; how much is 
correspondence course?’’—Wall Street Journal. 


AS SAM DOPED IT OUT 


Sam,” asked the aviator, “how would 
you like a trip among the clouds?” 

“No, sah,” exclaimed Sam, fervently. “Ah 
stays on terra firma, an’ de mo’ firmah de 
less terrah.’”—The Alabama Times. 


“Well, 


WAYS AND MEANS 
“T have sad news. My dog died last night.” 
“What did it do, swallow a tapeline 
die by inches, or did it run up the alley and 
die by the yard?” 
“Naw, it crawled under the bed 
by the foot.” 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


“T’ve got a lot of things I want to talk t 
you about, dear,” said the wife. 

“That’s good,” answered the husband. “You 
usually want to talk to me about a lot of 


haven’t got.” 


SON PUT ONE OVER 
“I wish you would help me with this prob 


things you 


“but you might have tried.”—Montreal Daily 
Star. 


STRONG ENOUGH TO WALK 


A woman entered a grocer’s shop and asked 
v 


for some good cheese. The grocer 
her some which did not please her. She 
wanted some particularly “‘lively’’ cheese. He 


showed her the remainder of his stock, but 
she wasn’t satisfied. She wanted it still more 


“lively.” 

At last the grocer, losing patience, called 
sarcastically to his assistant: 

“John, unchain number seven and let it 


walk in.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1930, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





| Curisiaus TIMES AIN' 
So FUH OFF NOW. 
BuT YOu HEAHS SOME 
Li TALK BouT TELLIN’ 


DE CHILLUNS DE TRUF’ ; 
Bout SANDY ClAUS 
Dis YEAHS 





in a 
it’s just as hard to find 
one in a woman’s hand.—Boston Transcript. 


going away al- 
There are three more acts to come!” 
that’s why I’m going away.” 


Boxing Instructor (after first lesson)—‘‘Now, 


your 


and | 


| 
and died | 


lem, Dad,” said a small boy struggling with | 
his homework. 

“Can’t, son,” said Dad from behind his pa- 
per; “it wouldn’t be rfght.” 

“I don’t suppose it would,” said the boy, 


showed | 
















RCA RADIOTRONS” 


says MCMURDO SILVER 
President 
SILVER-MARSHALL, INC. 





Rapio owners cannot be too often warned 
against careless vacuum tube buying. Exhaustive tests by our engi- 
neering staff have demonstrated that 
RCA Radiotrons have the quality which 
provides the best insurance of the fine 
performance built into every Silver 
Radio. RCA Radiotron quality and de- 
pendability safeguard against interfer- 
ence, weak signals, fading and other 
| troubles caused by inferior tubes. We 
| say to all owners of Silver Radio: ‘Don’t 





| gamble with your radio enjoyment by 
using inferior tubes when genuine RCA 
Radiotrons are easy to get anywhere.’” 


RADIO ENGINEERS ADVISE: 


Replace all the vacuum tubes in your radio set with RCA 
Radiotrons at least once a year. This is the only sure way to 
maintain good performance and minimize disagreeable noises 
and other troubles caused by inferior tubes. RCA Radiotrons 
will give you the maximum in selectivity, sensitivity and 
tone quality. 


Old tubes may impair the performance of the new. 
7 oP berfe f This is the 25th in a series of en- 


dovsements of RCA Radiotrons by 


RCA RADIOTRON CoO., INC the leading radio manufacturers. 


CA Radiotrons — 


THE HEART OF YOUR RAD/O 


hee: 


THE ie 
ALLOK. MISTERS 
BUT YER BATTERY 

IS OVERCHARGED. 
"\=TEN DOLLARS | 
vere 


HARRISON, N.J. 








that ge Generator’ ise 


en i char dit 


Kw we 


| @litomobile batteries 
| dotheir hardest work 
| inCOLD WEATHER 
and ne ed special care 
Come ON YA 


BIG STIFF —o 
A MOVE 


ARE YE etens! 
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GEE, STEWART 


MY BATTERY MEANS YOuR 
READS TWELYE BATTERY BILL 
WiLL READ 


TWELVE-FIET Y 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Me en kun’l Bob, us sorter leanin’ ’gin 


but I reck’n ise 








de heaviest! 











Tuis cuv 


A BATTERY = ee 
OWN SPARKIN 






DOESNT NEED 
DOES HIS 
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“Don’t gamble with your 
radio enjoyment 14. USE) 
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ST Fes a4 q dangerous irritants 
, that cause 


CIGARETTE Throat irritation 
and Coughin 44 


| — Tit’s toasted! 


©1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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